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PARTY-POLITICAL EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
1918-1935 


I 
In November 1917 the Bolshevik Party seized power in Russia. At 
the beginning of that year it was an illegal group of a few thousand 
workers, a few dozen professional revolutionaries, and an educated 
emigré leadership. At the end of 1917 there were nearly 200,000 
members in the party, in 1921 more than 600,000, and in 1926 over a 
million. 

The Bolshevik leaders took power in the name of a comprehensive 
philosophy, including a philosophy of history, which claimed to have 
discovered the laws governing all history and social development. 
Nevertheless, Lenin himself stated that not only were the masses of 
party members ignorant of the communist faith, its principles and ideals, 
but also that the few leaders who had a good knowledge of Marxism 
did not fully understand and grasp this philosophy. Of Bukharin, for 
example, he said in his famous ‘testament’: ‘Bukharin is the most 
valuable and biggest theoretician of the party, but his theoretical views 
can only with the very greatest doubts be regarded as fully Marxist 
(he has never learned, and I think never has fully understood, the 
dialectic)’.* 

In December 1921 a conference of leading party secretaries stated 
‘The largest group of workers and peasants who have entered the party 
since February — October 1917, does not possess elementary political 
knowledge’.? And as late as 1924 Stalin reported to the XIII Party 
Congress that the number of ‘politically illiterate’ party members 
reached in some provinces 70 per cent and in central Russia 57 
per cent on the average (not taking into account the so-called ‘Lenin 
enrolment’).* 

In taking power, the Bolsheviks also assumed full responsibility for 
the direct conduct of almost all the economic, social and cultural 
institutions in the country. In all these spheres, they tried to break 
down the existing relationships, and to build a new order according to 
the principles of their philosophy. 

This task, almost unprecedented in history, could not be accom- 
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plished unless the Bolsheviks were able to mould the population of 
Russia, or at least a large part of it, according to their ideological pattern. 
There was an immediate need for the multiple transmission of ideology, 
for education in communist ideas. No great faith can exist without a 
corps of missionaries and fanatics. No great political movement can 
exist unless it organizes the transmission of ideas through a system of 
political education (whatever form it assumes). 

Lenin understood well that it was impossible to rule Russia without 
capturing the soul of Russia. In his speech of April 1918, on the 
‘Present tasks of the Soviet power’, he said that the first task of the 
Bolsheviks was ‘to persuade the majority of the people of the rightness 
of our programme and tactics’.‘ The task of seizing and holding power, 
and the task of ruling Russia, were, in his view, second and third in 
order of importance. Lenin always emphasized the need for persuasion, 
one of his slogans being ‘first persuade and then compel’. 

Moreover, the Bolsheviks had to find and train immediately hundreds 
of thousands of people for important positions at all levels of the state, 
the army, the economy, and the educational machinery. And they had 
only a bare nucleus of such an administrative stratum, as the tsarist 
underground, prison, and exile were hardly a suitable training for this 
purpose. 

The solution to these two problems — the ideological moulding of 
the population and the training of officials for the various positions — 
was found in the building up of a vast institutionalized system of political 
and administrative training. The Bolshevik leaders did not find the 
solution logically, prepare a blueprint, and construct the system 
according to a plan. They hardly had a plan for anything. The first 
serious attempt to organize a system of party education — the party 
school run by Gorky and Bogdanov in 1909 on the Isle of Capri — was 
strongly opposed by Lenin and the Bolshevik Centre. Their only 
attempt was the party school at Longjumeau, near Paris, in 1911, but it 
lasted only for a few months.’ The elaborate system of party schools 
which was built up in the midst of the Civil War, and expanded in the 
early ’twenties, grew up by a natural process out of practical needs. 


The various institutions were initiated by various people to meet . 


different ends. The Sverdlov Communist University, for instance, 
grew out of ten day instructor courses which were prolonged afterwards 
successively to three weeks, three months, six months and reached in the 
end four years. The Communist Academy was initiated by Pokrovsky‘* 
mainly as a centre for socialist theoreticians and to arrange lectures. 
The Marx-Engels Institute was founded in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Orgbureau on Ryazanov’s proposal to establish a Marx 
museum,’ 
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But once an institution of this kind was successfully established and 
proved to meet an important need, the Bolsheviks acted very swiftly. 
They expanded their system of political education without considera- 
tion for the material conditions, lack of teaching staff, high costs, etc. 
On the model of the Sverdlov University, for instance, a whole system 
of communist universities was established throughout the country. 
After the Institute of Red Professors was established in 1921, some 
eleven more were set up with preparatory coaching departments and 
branches in many provincial centres. 

By the early 1920s a differentiated system of institutions for ideologi- 
cal and political education® was in operation. Some of these were direct 
party institutions, but many were handed over to the Central Executive 
Committee or to the Commissariat of Education and other state institu- 
tions. They nevertheless remained under the control and direction of 
the party and the difference between them and proper party schools was 
of no importance. 


I 

At the head of the system was the Communist (formerly ‘Socialist’) 
Academy which, according to its Statutes of 1926, was ‘the highest 
All-Union academic establishment for the study, on the basis of 
Marxism and Leninism, of problems of the social and natural sciences 
and also of problems of socialist construction’.* This institution was 
probably designed as the future heir of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
which remained until September 1934 in Leningrad. It was established 
in June 1918 by a special decree of the VTsIK and originally included 
Western socialist theoreticians like Kautsky and Adler (they were 
excluded shortly afterwards). The Communist Academy existed until 
February 1936, when it was abolished by a decision of the Central 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars. All its belongings 
and workers were to be turned over to the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
The official reason given was that the parallel existence of two academies 
was unreasonable.’* It seems that the real reason was the inefficiency 
and unfavourable record of this institution, especially after almost all its 
leading personalities died or disappeared in the early ’thirties. On the 
other hand, the Politburo had succeeded by that time in subjecting the 
Academy of Sciences to its control, so that there was no more need for 
a special communist academy. 

At its peak in 1931, the Communist Academy consisted of eleven 
institutions divided into 77 sections, and also sixteen learned societies 
(e.g. marxist agrarians, marxist statisticians, marxist historians). Almost 
all the communist theoreticians of importance were members of the 
Academy: Pokrovsky was president and Milyutin deputy president, 
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Reisner was a member of the founders’ group, Bukharin, Kritsman, 
Preobrazhensky, Larin, Smilga, Kon were active in the Economic 
Section; Kaganovich, Kossior, Gurvich, in the Soviet Instititute of 
Administration; Stuchka was head and Pashukanis, Adoratsky and 
Vyshinsky were members of the Section of Theory of Law and State. 
Among its institutes were the Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics, the Institute of Soviet Administration and Law, the Institute 
of Technology and Technical Policy, the Institute of Language and 
Literature, and the Institute of Philosophy. At the special courses in 
Marxism established at the Academy according to the decision of the 
X Party Congress, '! 120 to 200 pupils studied Marxism and communist 
social sciences’? for two years. Central courses for komsomol workers 
were also run. 

The Red Professors’ Institutes were established for another purpose. 
As late as 1924 the XIII Congress stated in its decisions that ‘in the 
majority of the special Higher Educational Establishments (VUZy) 
even the chairs of social sciences are held by old bourgeois professors’. ' 
The aim of these institutes was to produce as many communist profes- 
sors as quickly as possible. According to instructions by the Central 
Committee to the Commissariat of Education, the teaching of social 
sciences had to be under the direction of Bolshevik professors and ‘non- 
communist specialists have to work under the control of communists’."* 
Thus, one Red Professor ranked above all non-communist lecturers in 
an entire institute. 

It is interesting to note that a candidate Red Professor had to be a 
party member of at least five years’ standing (for the Institute of Party 
History — ten years) and to have passed examinations equivalent to 
VUZ"* level. At least 60 per cent of the students in the preparatory 
departments had to be former workers. In 1932 there were twelve 
Red Professors’ Institutes in the Soviet Union with over three thousand 
students. Each Institute trained students in different subjects—economy, 
general history, party history, etc. The Central Committee in a special 
decision ruled that after completing the course of studies, every student 
was obliged to work not less than three to four years in the provinces, 
in those regions where there were VUZy and communist VUZy.** 


il 
A leading part in communist education and the training of the middle 
and higher levels of party leadership was played by the Communist 
Universities which were established in almost all the important cities 
of Soviet Russia. 
The most famous of them, the All-Union Sverdlov Communist 
University in Moscow, enrolled from goo to 1500 students a year. 
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Among the teachers were Lenin, who delivered lectures on the ‘Theory 
of the State in 1919; Bukharin, who lectured on Political Economy; 
Pokrovsky, who lectured on history; and Stalin, who gave his famous 
lectures on Leninism. The course lasted three years, two years of 
general studies and one year of specialization. The course of general 
studies included the communist social sciences'’ — ‘Jstmat’ (historical 
materialism but not dialectical materialism), political economy, Lenin- 
ism, history of the Bolshevik Party, history of revolutionary movements, 
socialist construction in the USSR — and a basic course in the natural 
sciences and administration. The year of specialization was devoted to 
practice in a specific branch of administration, or in teaching or journal- 
ism. In the beginning of 1931 the course was extended to four years and 
the programme as well as the way of life at the University underwent 
radical changes. 

This University was at first open to every worker or peasant who had 
reached 18 years of age, was literate, knew simple arithmetic and was 
recommended by the relevant party committee according to the assigned 
number of places (razvyorstka). But soon admission to the University 
was closed for any non-party member. According to a decision of the 
Central Committee only party members of five years’ standing who had 
spent at least three years in manual labour were eligible. They had to 
know how to read maps, and have a reasonable knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and of general political studies, approximately within the programme 
of a second grade Soviet-Party School.'* They had, of course, to be 
recommended by the appropriate party committees. Thus the ‘Workers’ 
and Peasants’ University’ turned into a ‘Communist University’ —a 
closed, exclusive and privileged party school for the training of com- 
munist officials and administrators.'* ‘Only a privileged establishment 
... With a purely class student body and a purely class programme can 
produce a party worker —a specialist’, stated Lyadov, a leading member 
of the Sverdlov University, at a student meeting in 1924.*° 

Independent reading and group seminars were the main methods of 
teaching. Lectures were given only as a general introduction or to sum 
up. All the students were accordingly divided into groups of 30 to 40. 
These groups conducted their studies under the direction of tutors — 
usually graduates of the University. In 1921, for example, there were 
107 such group tutors, apart from other teaching and administrative 
staff at the University. Special lecturers’ courses, a research workers’ 
institute and similar institutions were established at the University, 
while the University proper had the following departments: main 
course, evening courses, correspondence courses, and a school for post- 
graduates. 

The students originally enjoyed wide self-government in managing 
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their own affairs. They elected a general students’ committee and other 
bodies which were in fact responsible to the student body. Their 
representatives took part in the deliberations of the highest University 
body — the chairman of the ‘student collective’ was a member of the 
Praesidium of the University Council. 

The list of members of this University Council was subject to confir- 
mation by the Orgburo of the CC. In 1920, for instance, the chairman 
of the Council was Nevsky, and among the members were Bukharin, 
Ryazanov, Lozovsky, Pokrovsky, Shapiro and Katanyan. 

Material conditions at the University were extremely hard, especially 
in the first years of its existence in the early ’twenties. The official 
conditions of admission published in 1922 stated: ‘those suffering from 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, or hysteria, will not be accepted’. 
They go on to say: ‘at the University the students are supplied . . . with 
a ration of a pound and a half of bread daily, lunch, supper [but no 
breakfast] and a grant of thirty thousand rubles a month [it was a period 
of inflation] . . . The students have to take part in maintaining the 
services of the University (such as supplying wood, clearing away snow, 
ete.) .** 

The students lived in extremely overcrowded dormitories while the 
most necessary hygienic supplies were lacking. Classrooms were often 
without any heating during the winter. But in spite of this the studies 
went on, although many of the students did not have warm clothing. 
The local party committee sending a student to the University was 
obliged to supply him with clothes, shoes and underwear. On his 
arrival at the University, the student had to deliver a signed list of all 
the supplies he had received from his local committee. The maintenance 
of the student’s family was also entirely the responsibility of the local 
party committees. In the reports of the University for that period one 
often finds requests for improvement in supplies as the students were 
hungry and could not concentrate on their studies.*? 

Unending problems and difficulties were caused by the wide differ- 
ences in education and ability among the students. Many of them had 
first to be taught to read reasonably well and to write correctly before 
they undertook their studies proper. A number of students left in the 
middle of their studies, unable to stand the long and intensive course. 

In the later ’twenties these material and human difficulties were largely 
overcome; the material conditions and the educational background of 
the students had improved considerably. 


IV 
On the model of the Sverdlov University, as I have already mentioned, 
Communist Universities were established in all the major centres of 
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the country. They may be divided into three categories — general, 
national and special. 

The general Communist Universities were those which, like the 
Sverdlov University, accepted party members who met the entrance 
requirements. Their initial aim, as defined by the CC in 1922, was ‘to 
train workers and peasants as educated Marxists for work in the sphere 
of the theory and practice of Communism’.** In a later decision of 
April 1927, the Communist Universities were defined as ‘higher party 
schools’ and their aim was now ‘to train qualified party workers’.** 

Of these universities the most important were the All-Union 
Zinoviey Communist University in Leningrad, with approximately 
1,400 students in 1924; the Artem Ukrainian Communist University 
in Kharkov, at that time capital of the Ukraine; the White-Russian 
Communist University in Minsk; the North-Caucasian in Rostov 
(800 students in 1931), the Transcaucasian in Tiflis, the East Siberian 
in Irkutsk, and the Far-Eastern in Khabarovsk. 

These universities had both departments covering the main subjects 
of study and vocational departments. The Ural Communist University 
in Sverdlovsk (560 students in 1931) had, for instance, the following 
departments: organization and instruction, lecturers in social sciences, 
party, soviet and komsomol workers, newspaper workers and also a 
postgraduate institute. In other universities there were also other 
departments such as party-kolkhoz, propaganda and soviet administra- 
tion. 

To the category of the ‘national’ communist universities belonged the 
Stalin Communist University of the Toilers of the East (KUTV) with 
1,200 students in 1931;*° the Markhlevsky Communist University of 
the National Minorities of the West (KUNMZ) with 1,000 students in 
Moscow and a special branch for Baltic nationalities in Leningrad; the 
Central Asian Communist University in Tashkent with 1,000 students 
in 1924; and the Chinese Toilers’ Communist University in Moscow. 

These universities were famous because they ran special training 
courses for Communist propagandists and revolutionaries from other 
countries, and especially from Western and Asian neighbours of Soviet 
Russia. Their internal structure was largely on national lines. The 
Markhlevsky university, for instance, had in 1931 15 national sectors, 
including Polish, German, Rumanian, Jewish, Latvian and Lithuanian. 
The course of studies varied from one to three years in the different 
departments. The teaching in all national universities was conducted 
mainly in the native languages and the conditions of acceptance differed 
substantially from those of the general communist universities. 

The ‘special’ Communist Universities trained leading party workers 
for specific spheres of activity. One of these, the Krupskaya Academy 
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for Communist Education, had an interesting record. It was established 
in 1919 as the Academy of Social Education. The number of students 
was 800 in 1924. In 1928 it was included in the system of Communist 
vuzy. In the early thirties, it was transferred to Leningrad and estab- 
lished as the Krupskaya Leningrad Political-Education Institute 
(LPPI); it was abolished in 1939.*° 

To the category of ‘special komvuzy’ belonged also the Communist 
Institutes of Journalism, in Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov. We 
may also include in this category the Marxism-Leninism Institutes 
which were established in the major centres of the country outside 
Moscow and Leningrad, mainly for research, for the training of Com- 
munist theoreticians and propagandists, and for providing higher 
Marxist education for party officers who had completed higher studies. 
There was, for example, an All-Ukrainian Marxism-Leninism Institute 
in Kharkov with six departments and 300 students in 1931. 


Vv 

Below the level of the Communist Universities there was a large net- 
work of party schools of various kinds: second-grade Soviet-Party 
Schools in almost all gubernia (provincial) capitals for the middle level 
of party-workers, first-grade Soviet-Party Schools in many uyezd 
(district) centres for the lower chain of party command and, finally, 
elementary schools for ‘political literacy’ (shkoly politgramoty) for 
ordinary members, candidate schools for candidates for membership, 
circles, clubs, courses and seminars. 

These institutions were not a loose collection, but formed a highly 
integrated and differentiated whole — a logical system. As seen from the 
diagram, they may be classified on three levels. At the highest level were 


THE SYSTEM OF PARTY-POLITICAL EDUCATION 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA, 1918-1935 


Level Years of Study 
The Communist Academy 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 

High Red Professors’ Institutes - 
Marxism-Leninism Institutes - 
Communist Universities - 


Sovpartshkoly — II grade (province) 1 
Middle 


Sovpartshkoly — I grade (district) 3-6 months 


( Politshkoly 6-8 months 
Candidate Schools in the evenings 


Seminars h 
Courses short term 
Circles 

Clubs 
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the Communist Academy, the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute,*” Red Pro- 
fessors’ Institutes, Communist Universities, and so on; these together 
provided for the theoreticians and members of the higher party leader- 
ship. At the middle level there are the full-time sovpart schools which 
trained the practical party workers within a particular province and 
district. At the lowest level were the politshkoly, short-term courses, 
circles, and so on, which were designed for the ordinary party members 
and candidates. Study of Marxist theory was obligatory for every party 
member under a special decision by the Central Committee (later 
included as a clause into the party rules). Those who were not enrolled 
in any of these institutions had to read Communist literature individu- 
ally according to a syllabus supervised by the staff propagandists and 
party committees. 

It is extremely difficult to find any Soviet figures on the total number 
of institutions and pupils in the party-political education system. 
The following table, based on figures appearing in the Soviet Union 
Year Book published in 1929 in London?* (obviously based on Soviet 
material), shows the tremendous expansion of the system: 

COMMUNIST SCHOOLS, COURSES FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNIST UNIVERSITIES, 1920-28 


Year No. of Schools Attendance 
1920/1 64 6,000 
1924/5 1,538 81,000 
1927/8 5,217 245,000 


According to Kaganovich in his speech at the XVII Party Congress** 
in 1934, the number of party schools and study circles was 52,000 in 
1930 and 210,000 in 1933, and the number of students attending in 
1930 was over one million, whereas in 1933 it reached 4.5 million, 
2.2 million of them being ‘non-party Bolsheviks’. Sotstalisticheskoye 
Stroitelstvo v SSSR* for 1934 indicates the development of the 
Communist Universities and Sovpartshkoly in 1928-32: 


KOMVUZY AND SOVPART SCHOOLS 


1928 1932 

1. Institutions: 
Komvuzy 19 53 
Sovpartshkoly 100 163 


Total 11g 216 

II. Students: 
Komvuzy 8,400 30,500 
Sovpartshkoly 17,000 33,600 


Total 25,400 64,100 
VI 


The system of ideological education described above existed till the 
early ’thirties, when many of these institutions were abolished. 
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The first blow fell on the Communist Universities. In September 1932 
the Central Committee suddenly decided to ‘reorganize the existing 
Communist Universities (with the exception of the KUTV [Eastern] 
and KUNMZ [Western]) into Higher Communist Agricultural 
Schools’.*: Students already studying were to complete their studies 
according to totally different programmes (including a course on agricul- 
tural technology as the main subject) and then to be sent to work in 
collectivized agriculture—a position entirely different from that 
originally expected. The reason given for this sudden change by the 
CC was that ‘the tremendous growth of . . . large-scale socialist agricul- 
ture requires qualified leading party workers’.** It was indeed the 
catastrophic situation in collectivized agriculture on the one hand and 
the almost total ‘communization’ of the general state-run universities 
that caused this change. The trend towards specialization in education 
was reaching its climax, the slogan of the party being ‘cadres decide 
everything’. 

The Communist Academy, as I mentioned before, was abolished in 
1936. The Krupskaya Academy for Communist Education was trans- 
ferred to Leningrad and established as an ordinary Institute. The Red 
Professors’ Institutes and the special Komvuzy were either transformed 
into general Institutes or abolished. Almost all the higher party schools 
and institutions for ideological education either disappeared or under- 
went radical changes, leaving only the lower level — the politshkoly, 
candidate schools, etc., more or less as they were before. 

The first period in the history of the party-political education in 
Soviet Russia thus came to an end. But, in place of the old institutions, 
new ones were soon created and a new, essentially different, system of 
party education slowly appeared. 

Zev Katz 
London 


1 Quoted in E. H. Carr, The Interregnum, p. 259. 

2 Spravochnik Partiinovo Rabotnika, 1922, p. 55. 

3 XIII sezd RKP(b), 1924, p. 125. 

4 Lenin, Sochinenia, 1925, vol. XV, p. 181. 

5 The Capri school was organized. i Bogdanov, Lunacharsky, Gorky, Pokrovsky 
and Ladov who formed the group Vperyod in opposition to the ‘Bolshevik Centre’ led 
by Lenin. This was why Lenin did everything in his power to disrupt the school. He 
feared that through the students the group might gain influence in the local party 
organizations. Lenin succeeded in causing a split within the student body of the 
school. The course of studies lasted from August to December 1909. At an invitation 
from Lenin, the students afterwards went to Paris and took there a three-week course 
at the ‘Bolshevik Centre’. 

Another course (‘school’) was organized by the Vperyod group in Bologna (Italy). 
It lasted from November 1910 to March 1911, and was once more opposed by Lenin’s 
‘Bolshevik Centre’, which organized a school of its own in Longjumeau near Paris. 
Studies at this school continued from May to September 1911 and were directed by 
Lenin himself. Ordzhonikidze was among the students. The number of students at- 
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each of these ‘schools’ was approximately 15 to 20. (In Lenin, Sochinenia, 1925, vol. 
XVI, p. 518, n. 110, the Capri school is mistakenly dated 1910.) 

See: V. Kosarev, Partiinaya Shkola na Ostrove Kapri, in 25 Let RKP, 1898-1923, 
pp. 152-61; E. Yaroslavsky, Ocherki po Istorii VKP(b), 1937, pp. 264-6; Otchot 
Pervoi (Vtoroi) Vysshei S.D. Propogandistsko-agitatsionnoi Shkoly dlya Rabochikh, 
Paris, 1910; Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, 1st edn., vol. 31 (Kapriiskaya shkola), 
vol. 6 (Bolonskaya shkola), vol. 37 (Lonzhumoskaya partiinaya shkola); Lenin, 
Sochinenia, 1925, vol. XI, pp. 563, 568-80; 3rd. edn., vol. XIV, pp. 102, 116-24, 
174-6, 186, 195-6, 389-90, and notes on pp. 508-11, 556-7; 4th edn., vol. XV, pp. 433-4, 
and XVI, pp. 66-8. 

® Deyatelnost Kommunisticheskoi Akademii pri TsIK SSSR, 1928, p. 5. 

7 Izvestia TsK RKP(b), no. 27, p. 16. 

8 The term ‘political education’ as used here is equivalent to ‘training in communism’ 
and does not correspond at all to the notion of ‘political education’ as generally accepted 
in the non-communist world. 

® Vestnik Ki isticheskoi Akademii, 1927, no. 19, pp. 269-70. Cf. Sobraniye 
Uzakonenii i Rasporyazhenii Rabochevo i Krestyanskovo Pravitelstva, no. 49, July 13th, 
1918, art. 573. 

10 See Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, 1st edn., vol. 33, 1938, p. 710 (Kom- 
munisticheskaya Akademiya). 

11 Desyaty Sezd RKP, 1921, p. 322. 

2 See below, note 17. 

13 KPSS v Resolutsiyakh i Resheniyakh Sezdov, Konferentsii i Plenumov TsK, 
vol. I, 1953» p. 891. 

14 See L enin, Sochinenia, 1925, vol. XXVI, p. 158. 

15 VUZ — Higher Educational Establishment. This name is given to all educational 
institutions on university level in Soviet Russia. The VUZ’s include both fully fledged 
universities and single-faculty specialized university colleges called by various names: 
institut, akademiya, uchilishche, vysshaya . . . shkola etc. To refer to such a specialized 
single-faculty school as a ‘university’ seems to me to be misleading. I prefer, therefore, 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN SOVIET AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS 


This paper will be concerned with the following: 

(a) Output statistics in physical and monetary terms, gross and net. 
(6) Productivity. 

(c) Costs of production. 


BACKGROUND 


Ir is essential to bear in mind certain peculiarities of the institutional 
and economic structure of Soviet farming, familiar to specialists, who 
will doubtless wish to skip the next few paragraphs. 

The kolkhozy carry on their productive activities in conjunction with 
the Machine Tractor Stations (MTS), for whose services the kolkhozy 
make payments in kind (in exceptional cases only it isin cash). Kolkhoz 
produce is subject to compulsory delivery quotas, at low prices, and the 
state also makes over-quota purchases at higher prices (in quantities 
determined by pressures and inducements in varying degrees; since 
1954 there is in effect an ‘over-quota quota’, so to speak). After allowing 
for internal productive needs, such as seed and fodder, the balance 
of produce is disposed of by kolkhozy at higher prices on the free market 
and distributed as payments in kind to peasant members in proportion 
to the labour-units (trudodni) worked by each. Similarly, cash revenues, 
after payment of taxes, insurance, allocation to the investment fund, 
production expenses, etc., are distributed to peasants. The value of a 
labour-unit thus depends on the cash and produce which happen to be 
available for distribution in the given kolkhoz in the given year; being 
residuals, such payments vary very greatly. 

Kolkhoz peasant households each have a private plot, with a limited 
amount of livestock. They too must meet compulsory procurement 
quotas, and at times they are pressed to make over-quota sales; the 
rest is available for the household’s own consumption or for sale in the 
market (along with any produce received from the kolkhoz). 

The MTS are an unusual type of state enterprise, in that their running 
expenses are met out of the budget. The payments in kind which they 
earn are handed over by kolkhozy to the state procurement centres, 
along with quota deliveries, and the MTS (all 9,000 of them) are 
credited with the value of this produce, this value being expressed in the 
‘ow compulsory-procurement prices. This involves a paper ‘loss’, in 
that running expenses substantially exceed revenues so valued. There 
are also some peculiarities in the make-up and remuneration of the 
MTS labour-force: most tractor-drivers and repair workers are now 
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on the establishment of the MTS, but continue to receive part of their 
pay in the form of ‘labour-units’ from the kolkhozy they serve. 

The sovkhozy (state farms) resemble the MTS in that they are state 
institutions. However, unlike the MTS, they are each supposed to 
cover their costs of production out of receipts from sales of produce, 
almost all of which sales must be to the state (since 1954, they have the 
right to sell secondary produce — e.g. vegetables — at retail prices). 
Sovkhozy have their own machinery brigades, and, apart from some 
seasonal labour, their workers are remunerated as normal state-em- 
ployed personnel. 

Finally, an appreciable contribution is made by other categories of 
producers (state employees on their private allotments, factory market- 
gardens, some surviving individual peasants, etc.). To avoid excessive 
complication, these will be omitted from the analysis. 


OUTPUT STATISTICS, PHYSICAL 


Since collectivization, the state has relied for the bulk of its procure- 
ments, particularly of grain, on the kolkhozy. The collection of 
statistics, therefore, was made an adjunct of the task of squeezing the 
appropriate amount of produce out of the kolkhozy; the need for 
compulsion arose naturally out of the extremely low prices which the 
state paid for its procurements. Kolkhozy were interested in minimizing 
state exactions, and so in understating the actual harvest whenever 
possible. Any attempt to assess the harvest after the grain was threshed, 
i.e. in terms of so-called ‘barn yield’, might well lead to concealment, to 
fictional losses, theft, etc. Yet the large amounts derived by the state 


from deliveries in kind to the MTS were dependent on the size of the 


harvest, and compulsory-delivery quotas were in fact (though they 
should not have been in theory) also dependent on yields. 

So in 1933 the so-called ‘biological yield’ was born.: At first it was 
confined to grain crops, and there was a 10 per cent allowance for so- 
called ‘unavoidable losses’; this ‘biological-less-10 per cent’ was known 
as the ‘economic yield’. It did not last long. The party plenum of 
June 1935 decided ‘to organize the harvest without losses’ (sic); therefore 
it was ‘necessary to reject the ‘economic’ harvest and the concept of 
normal losses’.2 Therefore one must suppose that the 1935 or perhaps 
the 1936 harvest was expressed ‘biologically’ without any discount. In 
the course of the next few years the biological-yield system was extended 
to all crops. The system survived until 1953. 

What was ‘biological yield’? It was essentially a subjective estimate of 
what the yield should be if there were no losses, according to inspections 
made before harvesting was begun. Gradually, an elaborate system of 
cross-checks came into being, and after 1947 the initial estimates made 
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by kolkhoz chairmen were corrected by the following: the agronomists 
employed by the local soviet, officials of the MTS, inspectors of the 
Central Statistical Administration, inspectors of the State Commission 
for Harvest Determination, local organs of the Ministry of Procure- 
ments . . . Obviously, all these did not examine every field; there were 
sample checks, including the so-called metrovka, i.e. the cutting and 
threshing of a sample square metre. If they all did their job perfectly 
correctly, then the difference between biological and barn yield would 
have been equal to harvest losses. Many foreign critics assume that this 
was the case, but there is in fact quite solid evidence that the biological 
yields were exaggerated. It is quite understandable that this should 
have arisen; both the state and the organs which determined the yield 
were interested in setting it high, and two good Soviet sources have 
said as much. Firstly, an article in Pravda specifically stated that the 
inspectors of the State Harvest Commission were encouraged to err on 
the side of exaggeration;* secondly, according to Moiseyev, the reputa- 
tion and bonuses of MTS directors depended on maximizing receipts 
in kind, which depended on the nominal harvest, which ‘led them to 
estimate the on-the-root harvest higher’.‘ Naturally, any shortfall fell 
on the peasants. 

Biological yield figures also had propagandist advantages, since it 
made possible some flattering, if inaccurate, comparisons with pre- 
collectivization performance. Doubtless for this reason the system 
extended to sovkhozy also, though no practical state purpose was here 
served. 

Even before the denunciation of this system by Malenkov and 
Khrushchov in 1953, there was ample evidence that the biological 
yield system exaggerated actual yields and made no allowance for losses. 
An example will be subsequently cited from a book published in 1940, 
and there were many others. Dr. Jasny deployed much supporting 
data in his well-known book.' A detailed analysis of the rules of 
determining harvest yields was undertaken by Dr. Baykov, which 
sought to cast doubt on some of the criticisms of the ‘biological-yield’ 
calculations.* However, in the light of the later evidence he may not 
wish to defend the position he there took up. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, these statistical practices were allowed 
to confuse the Soviet government itself. How else can one explain the 
absurd statement — ‘the grain problem is solved, finally and irrevoca- 
bly’ — made by Malenkov at the XIX Party Congress in October 1952? 
If the harvest had indeed been one of 131 million tons, he would have 
been right! The lesson is belatedly learnt: in 1954 ‘there is being intro- 
duced into the practice of planning the concept of “economically 
utilizable” production, which will take into account the harvest losses 
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of the preceding period and the intended measures to reduce such 
losses’.? So planning had been based on the assumption that non- 
existent grain was in fact available . . . There will be occasion to provide 
further evidence on this same point. 

It is not the intention of this paper to measure the disparity between 
biological and real yields in the years before 1953. Dr. Jasny has 
attempted ingenious calculations for certain pre-war years in his book, 
but his methods cannot be used for more recent years for lack of data. 
But a discount of as much as 30 per cent in some years may well have 
been necessary, particularly in view of the deplorably low figures of 
livestock feeding cited by Khrushchov. Ifthe New York Times correctly 
quoted some remarks by Benediktov to the U.S. agricultural delegation 
(issue of August 21st, 1955), the 1955 harvest was expected to be rather 
below 114 million tons; since the sown area under grain substantially 
exceeds 1952 levels, this supports the hypothesis that the actual harvest 
of 1952 was not 131 million but not far off 100 million tons. No precision 
is possible, however, for lack of data. It is significant that, apart from 
this unconfirmed statement by Benediktov, no information is available 
on the total grain harvest since the end of biological-yield accounting. 
The only possible reason for this unusual suppression (at a time of greater 
statistical ‘liberalism’) is that the totals would look embarrassingly 
smaller than the claims for previous years. 

Exaggerations were not confined to grain. An extreme case, for 
instance, was reported from the Gorky province: the nominal yield of 
flax there was ‘two to three times higher than in reality’.* 

The reasons for the abandonment of biological yield in 1953 are 
connected with other changes in the whole approach to agriculture and 
the peasant problem, and will not be discussed here. The change was 
by no means clear-cut at first; there were references to the collection of 
both biological and barn yield statistics.’ Indeed, there is still to be 
pre-harvest yield assessment, ‘truthful and objective’, carried out by 
officials of MTS and sovkhozy and designed to facilitate the struggle 
against losses.1° However, the basic harvest statistics and planning have 
now been put on a strictly barn-yield basis, under the general supervision 
of the Central Statistical Administration.1: The change must have been 
gradual, since Matskevich stated that the 7955 yield plans would be 
based on actual yields, ‘and not on biological yield data, as was the case 
in past years’;'? this suggests that the change was not completed in 1954, 
so far as planning was concerned. There is no more mention anywhere 
of the State Harvest Commission, which has presumably been abolished. 

One new problem has arisen during 1955: this is a by-product of the 
maize campaign, and is as follows. Much of the maize is to be harvested 
with the cobs in an unripe state, and used for silage. Until 1955, the 
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small quantity of maize grown for silage was statistically classified with 
fodder roots and grasses and not with grain. It is now to be considered 
grain, indeed the doctrine is that it is ‘equal in value’ to ripe maize 
grain. This does not mean that one ton of unripe maize cobs equals one 
ton of grain, though at one time it seemed as if it might. Unripe cobs, 
with their high water content, are relatively heavy. Therefore, conver- 
sion coefficients, averaging about 0.31:1 have been devised,'* to express 
the weight of unripe cobs in terms of grain equivalent. Some critics 
contend that ensilaged maize cobs are not and should not be counted as 
grain. Against this, the F.A.O. statistical handbooks cite United States 
maize harvest totals inclusive of the grain equivalent of maize used for 
silage, so that the Soviet practice cannot be rejected on principle. 


AGGREGATE OUTPUT STATISTICS, GROSS AND NET 


It is obvious that aggregate totals representing a sum of different 
products can be expressed only in monetary terms — unless one were 
to invent a series of arbitrary conversion coefficients. The total, and 
the makeup of that total, must then depend on prices. However, as is 
clear from the short background survey above, there are many prices 
for each product. 

One can distinguish the following principal price-categories, each 
with not inconsiderable regional variations: 

(a) Prices paid by the state for compulsory deliveries (in the case 
of most industrial crops, this is the basic quota kontraktatsia price). 

(b) Prices paid by the state for over-quota deliveries (for industrial 
crops, the bonus price in excess of the basic quota). These are generally 
much higher than (a). , 

(c) Prices paid by the state for deliveries from sovkhozy. ‘These 
approximated to (4) until the increases of the latter in 1953. Sovkhozy 
were given higher prices in 1954, but they are now generally below over- 
quota prices paid to kolkhozy. 

(d) Free-market prices, generally very much higher than any of the 
others (for most industrial crops, there is no free market). 

(e) State retail prices, sometimes well below (d). 

This by no means exhausts the list. Thus there are reduced prices 
at which the state sells grain to kolkhozy specializing in other crops, the 
below-market prices at which consumer co-operatives purchase produce 
from kolkhozy for commission sale in cities, prices charged by kolkhozy 
to city restaurants for direct sales to them of fresh vegetables, and so on. 

This multiplicity of prices is complicated enough. Worse still, they 
show the most immense variations. For example, in 1952 the ratio of 
compulsory, over-quota and free-market prices for potatoes was roughly 
of the order of 1:7:35. Such disparities are somewhat less extreme since 
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the price changes of 1953-4, but remain very substantial. Nor are these 
disparities by any means constant as between products. The Soviet 
statistician who seeks to find a basis for comparing output over time 
must somehow find a price-base from which to operate, while a calcu- 
lation of the net product at current prices (for instance, to build up the 
national income) involves the placing of some value on farm output. 
Soviet statisticians have at various times used the following sets of price- 
weights: 

(a) 1926/7 prices. These have acquired notoriety in other connec- 
tions, but seem to have been genuine enough in the case of farm produce; 
the only trouble is that they express the price-relationships of a long- 
vanished small-peasant economy. 1926/7 prices should have been 
dropped in 1950; however, it is decidedly odd to find these prices 
criticized by a specialist writer in 1955 in the present tense,'* so that 
they may have survived in some guise. 

(b) Compulsory-procurement prices. Until 1953, these had remained 
almost unchanged for many years, and provided a handy base for 
comparisons over time. They were widely used in regional studies, '® 
and it seems probable that gross output data on a national scale was 
expressed in these prices, for the period 1951-5.'* (The source, 
Petrov, refers only to ‘the prices of January Ist, 1952’, but it is hard 
to imagine what other price category he could have had in mind, since 
the only other likely one, (c) below, cannot relate to a single day.) The 
obvious trouble with these prices is that they give weights to various 
products in accordance with quite arbitrary prices fixed by the state, 
which, as a Soviet source moderately expresses it, ‘do not always reflect 
the relative input of labour and resources used in their production’. 
It is also impossible to use them for met output calculations, since 
expenses of production valued in the prices of any recent year would 
exceed gross output in the low compulsory-procurement prices, thus 
‘producing’ a negative net product. 

(c) ‘Average prices of realization’, in other words the total receipts 
of sales divided by the amount sold; amounts paid in kind for services of 
MTS are valued at compulsory-procurement prices. Unsold produce 
(e.g. seed grain) is valued at this average price. This is the valuation 
used for national-income calculations at current prices, and consump- 
tion in kind on the farm. In Soviet statistical practice, there is no attempt 
to arrive at an all-embracing ‘average’ price; a separate average for each 
product is calculated for each category of producer,'’ and these must 
naturally differ; for example, since a larger proportion of private than 
collective produce is sold on the free market, and hardly any sovkhoz 
produce is sold there, one would expect average prices of private- 
plot produce to be higher than for the other two categories. Therefore 
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Soviet calculations of consumption in kind on farms are expressed 
principally in the ‘average’ prices applicable to private plots, which 
tend to be higher than an all-embracing average would be. (It is not 
suggested that this procedure is illegitimate, but some commentators 
seem to have overlooked that it exists.) ‘Average’ prices as such may be 
a pis-aller for various purposes, and more will be said on this point. 
However, they suffer from a number of defects. In the form in which 
they are calculated in the USSR, they are obviously useless as a guide 
to the relative contribution of the different categories of producers to 
total output. In any event, the relative product weights are fortuitous 
and bear little logical relationship either to real costs or to the relative 
scarcity of the product. For example, it is possible to envisage a situa- 
tion of acute scarcity, following a very bad harvest, in which there is 
hardly any surplus available for sale in the free market, and so the 
‘average’ price for the given product could actually be lower than in a 
year of abundance. Then the state may at any time give a higher 
paper valuation for payments-in-kind to the MTS, and so raise the 
‘average’ price. 

(d) According to Petrov, national-income statistics are now (1951-5) 
being expressed in 1951 prices, so one must presume some calculation 
of net product in these prices must be attempted, but there is no clue 
about how this is done.'* 

Bearing in mind the very wide disparities between price categories, 
it is evident that product weights will work out very differently according 
to which price is used. For example, industrial crops will have a much 
greater weight in compulsory-procurement (basic quota) prices than in 
1926/7 prices in 1934-52, since cotton buying prices were quadrupled 
in 1934 and further increased subsequently (and some other industrial 
crops also benefited), while procurement prices for foodstuffs hardly 
altered during this period. Equally obviously, those products of which 
a large proportion is sold in the free market (e.g. vegetables, potatoes, 
milk, meat) will have a greater share of total output if ‘average’ prices 
are used. As different products have grown (or declined) at different 
rates, and are provided by the various categories of producers in varying 
proportions, it is clearly of some importance to discover the price-basis 
of any Soviet statistical generalization relating to agriculture. In pre- 
war years, aggregate data were almost invariably published in 1926/7 
prices. Indeed, no figure unequivocally in ‘average’ prices has yet 
been identified in any accessible compendia. Since the war, figures have 
been scarce and ill-defined. ‘Thus when Khrushchov informed the 
Party plenum in September 1953 that gross agricultural output in 1952 
was 10 per cent above 1940, he gave no hint as to how this figure was 
arrived at; yet, for reasons already explained, compulsory procurement 
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prices would give a disproportionate weight to certain industrial crops 
which, as it happened, expanded fastest in the period (cotton, sugar- 
beet), and least weight to the declining animal products (until the 1953 
reforms, prices for these were among the most unfavourable, which is 
why they were quintupled). Another and more striking example of the 
effect of price-weights on statistics is the statement that 40 per cent of 
all crops sold in 1952 consisted of industrial crops.** This could not 
possibly mean 40 per cent of the total receipts from sales, since, if 
market prices were included (industrial crops being, as a rule, not sold 
in the free market) the percentage would be absurdly high. But if the 
quantities sold were valued at the then-existing compulsory-procurement 
prices, then 40 per cent is an explicable figure. 

National income calculations for agriculture present special difficul- 
ties. Not least of these is the inadequacy of kolkhoz statistics, so that 
much of the work has to take the form of approximations devised in 
Moscow, more or less arbitrarily. For example, when 1926/7 prices 
formed the basis of calculations, the following procedure was followed: 
the physical data were centrally revalued into 1926/7 prices, and esti- 
mated expenses of production were also revalued into these prices and 
then deducted. Expenses of production were derived from data of 
most varying accuracy: thus fertilizer consumption was based on 
returns provided by the mineral fertilizer industry, use of grain for 
seed — by centrally-determined ‘norms’, depreciation allowances by 
arbitrarily taking a more or less suitable figure (there is no depreciation 
fund or anything like it in kolkhoz accounts).*° 

The national-income calculation in current prices bases itself on 
gross output in ‘average’ prices, and expenses of production are valued 
either at prices actually paid (e.g. for fuel or fertilizer) or, in the case of 
own produce used up, at ‘average’ prices less notional marketing 
expenses. Once again depreciation has to be calculated centrally. 

A special difficulty arises in the case of the MTS, due to the artificially 
low valuation attached to their receipts in kind. If material expenses 
were subtracted from a total so arrived at, the result would be a negative 
net product. This was (presumably still is) avoided by taking the gross 
output of the MTS as equal not to revenue but to expenditure.** This is 
an exceptional procedure; other Soviet enterprises which make a loss do 
not have subsidies included in calculating gross or net product, but of 
course the MTS is in an exceptional and anomalous financial position. 

Soviet national-income data on agriculture are extremely meagre, and 
practically cease in 1937. It is therefore difficult to comment on the 
reliability of the calculations. However, a good source has stated that 
the net product of agriculture ‘included the entire biological crop, 
including harvest losses’.** As another commentator put it, in mak- 
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ing aggregate calculations (apparently for a variety of purposes) ‘the 
volume of agricultural production was determined by multiplying 
sown areas by the so-called apparent or biological yield, and multiplying 
the planned number of head of productive livestock by the planned 
milk yield, wool clip, etc. However, important defects in planning 
harvest yields and livestock productivity caused these calculations to 
show systematic more or less significant exaggeration of the aggregate 
figures of agricultural production’.** This last quotation suggests that 
livestock output data was subject to particularly serious distortion; 
whereas crop data were arrived at by multiplying actual area by notional 
yield, milk production was derived from multiplying fiction by fiction 
(planned number of cows by planned milk yield per cow!). Obviously, 
‘more or less significant exaggeration’ resulted, which is now eliminated. 
One might say — ‘and about time too’. (Note that the livestock distor- 
tion noted above only entered into aggregate production statistics; it is 
not suggested that milk yields as such, on the rare occasions on which 
they were published, were tampered with in this way). 

- While all this by no means exhausts the statistical problems connected 
with the measurement of farm output, it is time to turn to another and 
very important problem: the weight to be given to agriculture as a whole 
in the national accounts. The significance of the question is clear: 
agricultural production has tended to lag far behind the growth of 
the rest of the economy, and so the rate of growth of the Soviet economy 
as a whole is greatly affected by the weight given to agriculture. It is not 
surprising that Soviet statistical practice has tended to minimize this 
weight. When 1926/7 prices formed the basis of all time series (i.e. 
until 1950), this happened in two ways: firstly, the real price weights of 
1926/7 were highly unfavourable to agriculture, since farm prices were 
then very low relative to the prices of industrial goods even compared 
with the Russian pattern of 1913, let alone that of more developed 
industrial countries; but this was accentuated by the fact that the ‘1926/ 
7 prices of many industrial goods, and of building, trade, etc., were 
allowed to slide upwards in the inflation which accompanied industriali- 
zation, while farm prices remained the genuine ones of 1926/7,?° all of 
which contributed to the relative undervaluation of agricultural output. 
(Against this, the distortions noted in the preceding paragraph worked 
in the other direction.) 

However, 1926/7 prices are now supposed to be history. It has 
already been shown that the base for national income purposes is now 
the price-level of 1951. Unfortunately, no information seems to have 
been published about how such prices are applied to agriculture, or 
what weight results from their use. It is possible that ‘average’ prices 
of 1951 are used in this calculation, but this is guesswork. 
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There remains the question of what should be the weight given to 
agriculture, in an independent national-income calculation. Like so 
many other problems connected with Soviet statistics, this one divides 
itself readily into two parts: what can be done with available information, 
and the proper methodology assuming access to all relevant statistics. 

There is a case, to be examined in a moment, for using ‘average’ 
prices, on the grounds that, with all their limitations, they represent 
a valuation derived from the actual amounts received by the producers. 
However, the would-be analyst immediately discovers that hardly any 
figures are available, for any year, either of an aggregate total in these 
prices or any ‘average’ price for any product whatever. It is true that, 
for certain years, it is possible to estimate the total value of sales of 
agricultural produce; however, further progress depends on discovering 
what proportion of total agricultural output is sold, and on this there is 
no reliable information; there are figures in tons relating to certain 
products (notably grain), but in order to arrive at a total value at ‘average’ 
prices it is necessary to know what these prices are, and precisely this is 
not known. Scattered aggregate data in percentage terms are scarcely 
usable, since they too are not in ‘average’ prices. But let us ignore these 
difficulties, and assume that we have deduced that, say, 40 per cent of 
gross output valued in average prices is sold, that receipts are 40 
milliard rubles, and that, consequently, gross output valued at these 
prices is worth 100 milliard rubles. The significance of this method of 
measurement even for one year will be discussed below, but obviously 
any measurement of rates of growth will involve us in comparisons over 
time, and here our ignorance of what these ‘average’ prices actually are 
will surely be paralysing, since it will be impossible to deflate our series, 
to convert the figure for any year into the prices of any other year. Nor 
will it be open to us to use any other set of contemporary prices as a guide 
to a suitable conversion ratio, since ‘average’ prices are capable of 
substantial independent variations (depending, for example, on the 
disparity between retail and free-market prices in any year). ‘The same 
would apply to any valuation in terms of these ‘unknown’ prices — 
consumption in kind on the farm, for instance. Consequently, the 
analyst who desires to construct any series in terms of these ‘average’ 
prices is operating in a statistical desert, even by Soviet standards of 
accessibility of data. 

However, we now pass on to the methodological problem of whether 
these prices, if known, are a satisfactory basis for valuation. It may be 
argued that ‘average’ prices are a useful approximation to ‘factor 
cost’ in agriculture and would bring its output, gross and net, on to a 
comparable relationship with other sectors of the economy if these 
were adjusted to eliminate turnover tax and subsidies. This would then 
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be an approach, so it is claimed, to the measurement of the utilization of 
‘real resources’ in the USSR in the given year. The effect of the 
adjustment is certainly to raise the share of agriculture in the national 
product, above a market-price calculation. Leaving aside the interesting 
argument of Wiles, that the very concept of ‘factor cost’ is inapplicable 
to Soviet conditions,** we should consider whether these ‘average’ 
prices have any meaning in this context. Their somewhat fortuitous 
nature, their dependence on arbitrary government decision, have already 
been stressed. It may be objected that other Soviet prices are arbitrary 
too, but with them it is possible (at least in theory) to adjust for differ- 
ences between selling prices and costs, whereas, as will be shown in 
detail, it is quite impossible for anyone (even fully-informed Soviet 
experts) to discover what agricultural costs are. 

Moreover, it is possible to regard compulsory-delivery quotas at 
low prices as a species of tax. Some Soviet commentators in fact do this, 
calling it ‘a part of the net income of kolkhozy’, transferred to the state 
to help cover ‘general state expenditure’.*’ Another interpretation, in 
and out of the USSR, sees an element of ‘differential rent’ in these 
deliveries.** In either case, it would be logical to view some part of 
turnover tax (derived by the state from its ability to compel peasants 
to deliver produce at artificially low prices) as part of Agriculture’s 
earnings, because in essence it is a tax on the producer. For example, 
suppose instead of having to deliver x sacks of wheat at a tenth of the 
market prices, the state exaction would take the form of demanding x-y 
sacks for nothing, giving the peasants the right to dispose of the re- 
mainder at market prices. The sacks so delivered would be considered a 
tax, and would not eriter into any calculation of average prices of sale. 
These would then be higher and so would the total ‘weight’ of agricul- 
ture in national income. It may be objected that this disregards the 
fact that peasants benefit from the magnitude of the state’s tax margin, 
because they are able to sell in the free market at (or above) the state 
retail price; both Dr. Jasny and Professor Bergson make this point; 
Jasny speaks of ‘producers being recipients of quasi-turnover-taxes’,** 
while Bergson, in making his adjustment to ‘factor cost’, balances the 
loss on compulsory deliveries against the gain from high market prices.*° 
(Bergson himself is well aware of the ‘tax’ argument, which he himself 
advances elsewhere in his book; his method follows logically from his 
‘adjustment’ technique.) But surely this objection is unfounded if 
one takes Western practice into account. Here, if a farmer produces x 
tons of butter at £ y per ton, then the resulting income is taken to be 
the basis of any calculation of net product at factor cost. If the selling 
price was based on supply-and-demand conditions, i.e. reflected the 
relative scarcity of butter, we do not then reduce this to some lower 
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price in order to arrive at ‘factor cost’. So, it might be argued, why 
should we deduct anything from market receipts of peasants, to balance 
the necessary upward adjustment of receipts from compulsory deliveries 
to compensate for the tax element? It may be claimed that the price at 
which supply and demand balances is the correct basis for valuing 
agricultural production, if the result is to bear comparison with the way 
we calculate farm income and product over here. (This argument is not 
without its weaknesses, but is advanced to stimulate thought and 
dissent.) 

But even if all this were so, we are no better off, because we do not know 
what the true supply-and-demand price is, just as we do not know costs. 
How much of turnover tax revenue should be treated as a tax in kind, or 
rent, or what you will? In truth, the organization of Soviet farming is 
such as to preclude a satisfactory answer. Yet, for reasons which are 
obvious, it is important to devise some rational weight for agriculture’s 
share in the national product. A possible basis is the cost of production in 
a sovkhoz, which is known for some years and is at any rate knowable. 
Soviet statisticians do in fact use sovkhoz construction costs as a basis for 
valuing similar work in a kolkhoz, and one writer has suggested their use 
in a wider concept." This solution is open to the objection that kolkhoz 
costs may be very different, which is true enough, and that this is an 
arbitrary way out, which it is. But at least we would be using the actuab 
costs of an actual set of Soviet agricultural enterprises, and, despite all 


the disadvantages, one wonders if any other solution is not even less 
satisfactory. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


There are formidable obstacles to any calculations of productivity: 
to express a total output of (say) wheat, meat and flax, one requires a 
common measure, presumably money, and this once again raises the 
problem of what prices to use. (This has not deterred Soviet statisticians 
from claiming that ‘productivity per head is three times greater than 
in pre-revolutionary agriculture’, surely an absurd statement.) Soviet 
planners and economists have yet to find an acceptable measure of 
productivity per head, or per hectare, though, as a Soviet writer has 
rightly pointed out, without such information ‘it is impossible to 
measure the development of various branches of a farm or of the farm 
as a whole and therefore correctly to identify the problems of increasing 
productivity’.* 

For example, suppose that 100 peasants produce x tons of wheat, y 
of meat and z of flax, while in another farm the same number of peasants 
produce 2x of wheat, 4y of meat and z of oilseed. How can their 
productivity be compared? Or substitute 100 hectares for 100 peasants 
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in the above example, bearing in mind that it is the government’s 
declared intention to urge all agricultural enterprises to use their 
initiative to maximize output per unit of land: how can they do so, with 
the present price system in operation? No wonder consideration of such 
problems leads straight to the question of altering the price system: 
‘therefore the task is . . . to devise scientifically-determined prices which 
reflect real costs of production, so as to measure the latter in monetary 
terms’,** and again, ‘all this is connected with detailed consideration of 
proposals concerning compulsory-procurement and over-quota purchase 
prices for agricultural produce, taking into account costs of production 
per unit for every crop and livestock product’.** 

The present system of recording labour utilization in kolkhozy is so 
deficient that more or less systematic data is only available about 
labour-units (trudodni) worked, and these are useless as a measure of 
time spent on the job (or of numbers of hands engaged), since labour- 
units are differentiated in a ratio rising to 5:1, i.e. the most skilled job 
in a kolkhoz rates five times the least skilled for a day’s work. It is true 
that partial information was sometimes available in terms of man-days: 
for example, one farm was said to spend 3.04, another 0.46 man-days on 
producing 100 kilograms of winter grain, though typically the source can 
cite only pre-war figures.** It appears that economists of the Academy of 
Sciences have recently devised a conversion ratio, to turn labour-units 
into man-days for purposes of analysis, but this cannot be very useful, 
bearing in mind the wide divergence in labour-unit norms between 
farms. . 

Whatever method is finally devised, it will have to take into account 
the fact that the work of kolkhoz peasants and MTS workers is inex- 
tricably linked. Whether or not the MTS actually carry out over 80 
per cent of the field work in kolkhozy, as is officially claimed, they are 
certainly responsible for a great deal. Since 1953, the tractor drivers 
are on the establishment of the MTS, but their pay remains in large 
part a kolkhoz responsibility (they are remunerated in labour-units for 
the time they work in kolkhoz fields); many auxiliary duties connected 
with tractor operations are carried out by kolkhoz peasants, while on the 
other hand MTS workers are encouraged to undertake building and 
other work for the kolkhoz in slack periods. The product of kolkhozy and 
MTS is hardly distinguishable. Yet so far there has been no move to 
draw any analytical conclusions from these facts. Thus MTS produc- 
tivity calculations have taken a form which is not directly connected 
with the full results of their productive endeavours; the measure is in 
terms of ‘standard ploughing units’ (uslovnaya pakhota); the work plan 
of the MTS is expressed in terms of these units, and all MTS activities 
are converted into them by a series of centrally-determined coefficients. 
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Such a measurement conveniently evades problems of monetary valua- 
tion, but has two clear disadvantages: it does not measure results or 
quality (except that, if the latter is too outrageous, the kolkhoz might 
refuse to accept the work), and the conversion coefficients cannot be 
rational in all circumstances and so sometimes encourage some forms of 
activity while discouraging others.** For example, the re-ploughing of 
fallow may prove a ‘clear’ way for an MTS to ‘score’ ploughing units, 
and the director would then be tempted to give this priority over, say, 
inter-row cultivation, even though the latter may be more necessary from 
the standpoint of agronomy. One would have thought that a more 
direct tie-in of the MTS work plan with production would have practical 
advantages. 

It is impossible to base any calculations on the number of kolkhoz and 
MTS personnel nominally available. The reason is that many under- 
take non-agricultural activities for at least part of the year (e.g. con- 
struction, road-building corvée, etc.), or do agricultural work for them- 
selves on private plots, or go to town to sell produce on the market. To 
arrive at a measure of productivity of labour, it is necessary to know how 
much time has been devoted to collective and MTS work, and to have 
a rational monetary measure of output. 

Sovkhozy present fewer problems. Since the price changes of January 
1954, the prices at which sovkhozy deliver to the state have been fixed 
to cover costs and leave a reasonable profit margin — in theory at least. 
Consequently the value of output in money terms is a fairly reasonable 
basis on which to determine productivity. A possible complication is 
the newly-acquired right to sell ‘secondary’ products direct to users at 
retail prices; a sovkhoz with a highly-developed vegetable business, for 
instance, may reap disproportionate financial reward. Unfortunately, 
the Soviet leaders have so far been unable to make up their minds about 
the role of economic motives in determining the pattern of production. 
Thus a certain state farm was roundly condemned by Khrushchov for 
maximizing its output of livestock products at the cost of buying fodder 
from the state, and the fact that this fodder would have cost much more 
if grown on the farm (a fact known and quoted by Khrushchov) made 
the offence no less heinous.*’ This raises again the question of decentra- 
lization of decision, in kolkhozy and sovkhozy alike: if the men on the 
spot are to decide what is most suitable in the given circumstances, they 
must surely be expected to act in accordance with economic advantage, 
in relation to the given price and cost structure. If they are not to do 
this, then detailed central orders will be necessary to maintain a pattern 
which does not correspond to the material incentives provided, and this 
contradicts state policy. Some serious thinking about the price struc- 
ture, and its role in agriculture, is evidently called for. 
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COSTS 

It is the declared intention of the government to reduce production 
costs in agriculture, and especially to save labour. In sovkhozy, costs 
can be fairly readily calculated, since the workers receive a clearly- 
defined and recorded wage; it is true that costs have often been above 
plan, but at least this can be discovered and the director reprimanded 
or punished. For example, not so long ago a sovkhoz director was 
dismissed for inefficiency and overspending, and his papers sent to the 
judicial investigatory organs.** However, the remarkable thing is that, 
in the case of kolkhozy, there is no way of discovering what costs are. 
Certainly it has not been attempted in the USSR, since we learn that 
‘many economists simply denied the applicability of the concept Cost 
in kolkhoz production . . . There is still no efficacious methodology for 
calculating production expenses and costs of production of agricultural 
produce’.** 

The reason for this state of affairs is evidently not the bad will or 
stupidity of Soviet economists. The moment one endeavours to calcu- 
late cost of production in kolkhozy, the following insurmountable 
obstacles stand in the path: 

(a) The cost of labour forms an integral part of cost of production, 
but there are no wages, only labour-unit payments, in money and in 
kind. This raises first of all the problem of valuing the payments in 
kind (atwhat price?). But this leads straight to a worse problem: cash 
and kind payments show great variations over time in the same kolkhoz, 
and between different kolkhozy at the same time. Let us assume that 
farm A issues 4 rubles and 4 kilograms of grain per labour-unit, while 
farm B issues only 1 ruble and 1 kilogram. All students of Soviet 
agriculture would agree that this is by no means an extreme contrast, 
there are many greater ones. Is there any useful purpose served in 
regarding the labour cost of production as four times greater in farm A 
than in farm B? Or let us suppose that next year’s harvest in farm A 
was not good, and that the distribution in cash and kind was halved; 
have labour costs halved? Can any ‘cost’ significance be attached to 
labour payments when, as in the kolkhoz system, they are a residual 
‘dividend’? 

(6) The absence of wages, the fact that labour remuneration is essen- 
tially a residual item, leads to a further consequence destructive of 
cost-accounting. This arises from the fact that the total value of remuner- 
ation is independent of the amount of work done by the peasants, but is 
entirely a matter of how much is available for distribution when other 
commitments are met. Let us imagine that farm A and farm B each 
produce 1000 tons of grain, but one uses twice as much labour to do it 
as the other. Other things being equal, a unit of labour will be ‘worth’ 
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twice as much to the peasant on the more efficient farm, but the total 
‘wages bill’ will be the same in both cases. This would not be so in any 
state enterprise: waste of labour in a factory is generally reflected in costs 
—the manager will generally be overspending the wages fund and 
may find himself in trouble: The kolkhoz management cannot find 
itself in trouble for exceeding the wages fund; there is no wages fund! 
Its equivalent is, as already stated, independent of the quantity of 
labour used. 

(c) It follows from the above that the marginal cost of kolkhoz labour 
appears to be nil, from the standpoint of the management. Since the 
management is under pressure to meet ambitious production targets, 
and since increased demands on peasant labour will be at the expense of 
the time spent on private enterprise (or drinking and other forms of 
un-Soviet activity), there is a clear incentive to use labour on tasks 
which would be unremunerative if any wage payment were involved. 
It is, of course, clear that labour must be used more lavishly in Russian 
than in American agriculture, since there is so much more of it available, 
but the present arrangements are such that tasks which are uneconomic 
under Russian conditions can still appear rational to farm managements 
and to officials who issue instructions to them. The absence of an 
identifiable labour cost is a powerful incentive to waste, and must 
contribute to the lavish labour deployment which has amazed many a 
visiting delegation. *° 

(d) Another aspect of the situation is that it is impossible to measure 
the advantages or otherwise of introducing machinery, even in the 
broadest terms. In any state enterprise with a wages bill, a labour- 
saving machine can be said to have saved a certain sum in wages, to have 
reduced costs by x rubles. This cannot be done in kolkhoz-MTS 
agriculture, and this may well have contributed to the extremely uneven, 
lopsided form in which mechanization has progressed. 

The position of the MTS is somewhat different. Here labour costs 
can be identified, even though some of the payments reach the recipients 
from kolkhozy (via the MTS). The problem here is one which can be 
defined as: ‘costs of what?’ What is the product of the MTS? It has 
already been suggested that in reality this product is indistinguishable 
from that of the kolkhozy, but to recognize this would cause awkward 
problems of accountancy and ideology: the kolkhozy are ‘co-operatives’, 
the MTS state enterprises, run on quite different principles. Until 
recently, costs were based on the ‘standard ploughing unit’, but even 
from the narrowest state standpoint this was unsatisfactory, since the 
state derived from the MTS not ploughing units, but produce received 
in payment for MTS services. So, in the last two years, there has 
developed the concept of ‘costs per centner of receipts in kind’; the 
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latter now includes a variety of products, but it is possible to express 
them in terms of ‘grain equivalent’, the conversion ratios being those of 
relative compulsory-procurement prices.‘ Payments in kind by 
kolkhozy to the MTS are now based on rates fixed in relation to the work 
done, subject to deductions for tasks not completed according to 
schedule and a bonus of ro per cent of any overplan harvest; the MTS 
are now under pressure to minimize the cost of the operations which 
‘earn’ this produce. The aim is sensible enough, though the conversion- 
ratios into ‘grain equivalent’ are open to question. Here again, the 
relationship between costs and the total product of the joint work of 
kolkhozy and MTS seems too indirect and tenuous. Still, this approach 
may form the basis of the much-discussed transformation of the MTS 
into normal commercial enterprises, instead of their being financed 
wholly from the budget. In this event, the state will have to value 
produce received through the MTS at prices which would cover the 
costs of an average MTS. This would involve the state in no additional 
expenditure, since it has to cover MTS expenses in any event; the 
change will be one of accounting, though it should serve the cause of 
efficiency. However, there is a great variation in costs: for example, costs 
of one centner of receipts-in-kind tend to be about four times greater in 
the Moscow than in the Stavropol province.‘* This is for two reasons: 
firstly, payments in kind per hectare are higher in Stavropol; secondly, 
Stavropol has the more favourable natural conditions for tractor work. 
(It is odd that payments should be higher where the work is easier and 
cheaper.) ‘The relevant fact is this: if MTS in Moscow and Stavropol 
are all to be normal commercial enterprises, then the price at which 
receipts-in-kind are valued by the state would have to be four times 
higher in the former than in the latter province, and no doubt similar or 
even greater differences may be found necessary between other districts. 
So great a diversity of ‘accounting prices’ might well cause intolerable 
complications. 

Under present regulations, there must be grave defects in any 
scheme which measures the results of MTS activity in terms of receipts 
in-kind, or ploughing units, or indeed anything except the harvest that 
results from its work. A Soviet critic has pointed this out with striking 
examples. For instance, one MTS works thoroughly, ploughs deep, 
contributes to a good harvest; its neighbour’s work is much more super- 
ficial, and harvests there are 30 per cent lower than on the territory 
covered by the first MTS. But the less efficient MTS has been able to 
record a larger number of ploughing units more cheaply (it saves fuel to 
plough shallow, and it is quicker too): it has earned more in terms of 
receipts-in-kind, at lower cost. Even under the present regulations, its 
financial position, and the bonuses of its directing staff, are likely to be 
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better than in the more efficient MTS. If, as some have suggested, the 
MTS become profit-and-loss (khozraschot) enterprises on such a 
basis, then plainly the situation will be unsatisfactory. The Soviet 
critic then suggests a possible return to the pre-1953 principles of pay- 
ments-in-kind by kolkhozy to the MTS, i.e. to make them much more 
closely dependent on the size of the harvest.** This is open to objections 
of another order, which will not be pursued here. All these difficulties 
arise, of course, from the artificial separation of MTS and kolkhoz 
work, though they are becoming increasingly indistinguishable. 

If MTS are ever put on a ‘commercial’ (khozraschot) basis, it would 
surely be desirable to do away with another peculiarity in their account- 
ing: contrary to other state enterprises, the MTS do not include depre- 
ciation (amortization) in their cost returns.‘‘ The reason for this is 
presumably that the state meets all investment and capital repairs 
expenditures, but the effect is to do away with a vital element in cost 
calculations. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The reader may well be asking: how could such lacunae in economic 
knowledge have been allowed to arise? Why have they been tolerated 
so long? How is it that it can be admitted, twenty-five years after 
collectivization, that Soviet economists ‘do not know the cost per hectare 
of producing a centner of maize, beet, oats and other crops’, that they 


‘still do not have a sound methodology for studying costs of production 
in agriculture’?*® And why, after all these years, has attention been so 
sharply drawn to these failings? 

The answers to these questions take us straight to the heart of the 
general problem of the changing role of agriculture in the economy. Until 
1953, top priority was reserved almost exclusively for industry (and it 
was no accident that the most favoured sector in agriculture, cotton- 
growing, served industry). Farming was regarded primarily as a source of 
finance (through ‘compulsory’ low prices) and of food for the towns. The 
peasants had to make do with what was left. Therefore the gathering of 
statistics was subordinated to the task of squeezing produce out of the 
peasants (‘biological yield’ answered this purpose), the price system was 
designed to provide the state with its share at minimum cost to itself, 
and the cost of production did not matter, since the state would obtain 
its share regardless of what it was. With village living standards low, 
the state could have had little difficulty in obtaining such labour as it 
needed for industrial development, and so waste of labour in the villages 
was of little practical interest to it. It is doubtful whether the govern- 
ment was consciously keeping a large under- or mis-employed labour 
reserve in the villages, as was once suggested in an article in this 
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journal, ‘* but a very high density of rural population was a fact, and the 
government seemed more concerned to intervene in the conflict between 
collective and private sectors than to economize labour. It would 
perhaps be going too far to assert that the party had no interest in 
rural productivity: it is possible to cite a number of decrees and pro- 
nouncements on labour organization and incentives (for instance, the 
February plenum of 1947), but very little was done to implement them 
— though publicity was given from time to time to heroines of labour 
who set up spectacular records in milking or pig-rearing. The atten- 
tion of the party leaders was elsewhere, and neither resources nor 
energy were available to cope with such rural problems as did not 
affect the ideological-political stability of the regime. 

There was a change of approach in 1953. It is not the object of this 
paper to speculate on the motives underlying the change, but the follow- 
ing points must have been relevant: firstly, the Soviet government is 
anxious to maintain the rapid tempo of industrial advance; secondly, 
it must seek to satisfy the pressing demand for improved standards of 
living, for which purpose a sharp rise in farm production is indispens- 
able. In pursuit of the second object, the government is driven to 
consider the causes of the serious lag in agricultural production, and the 
remedies include a major shift of resources into farming. However, 
the simultaneous pursuit of advance on both urban and rural fronts 
imposes a strain on the economy; for example, many of the agricultural 
plans are liable to make heavy demands on labour (e.g. the virgin lands 
campaign, maize, livestock); unless there is a striking change in present 
methods of labour utilization, the supply of labour to the towns will be 
threatened. Therefore the party leaders have to devote attention to 
farm efficiency, which is now directly relevant to the economic advance 
of the country as a whole; if resources are to be diverted to develop 
agriculture, it is obviously of high importance that they be utilized to 
the best advantage. However, as one tackles practical problems con- 
nected with the achievement and measurement of efficiency, it becomes 
obvious that the institutional and financial structures of Soviet agricul- 
ture were designed for quite different purposes, and are even inconsistent 


with a proper diagnosis of economic disease, let alone with measures to 
cure it. 


Therefore there has been set up, under the highest auspices, an Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economics, with branches in important farm areas. 
Its task is to inquire into most of the problems which have been referred 
to in the present paper: productivity, incentives, costs, prices and their 
interrelationship. The logic of events will surely compel this institute 
to make some fairly sweeping recommendations, and the recent printed 
discussions (from which some excerpts have been quoted above) 
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suggests that these recommendations will not follow lines hitherto 
considered orthodox. We should see some fundamental re-thinking, 
and perhaps some major changes in the kolkhoz system, in the near 
future. Already a discussion article has advocated ‘a single price for each 
product, covering the whole country and all categories of producers, 
more or less correctly reflecting costs, or at least relative costs, of pro- 
duction in agriculture’.*’ 


A. Nove 
London 
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MR. WILES’ RATIONALITY: A COMMENT 


By comparing the ideals of the Gospels with the behaviour of Moslems 
or the ideals of the Koran with the behaviour of Christians we can make 
out a pretty good case for whichever religion we prefer. To make out 
a case for the rationality of capitalist prices Mr. Wiles has to abstract 
from unemployment (for when resources are not being utilized ‘scarcity’ 
disappears), from salesmanship (for if consumers do not know their 
own minds their ‘sovereignty’ has little significance) and from inheri- 
tance of property and status (which destroys the ‘rationality’ of the 
relations between rewards and efforts). He admits that he is abstracting 
from the unequal incidence of monopoly and indirect taxation, but all 
the rest is covered by ‘etc. etc.’ (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 144). 

To argue at this level, however, would be to reduce the debate to 
‘Garn, you’re another’. Let us rather consider what are the functions 
of a pricing system, and how these functions are discharged in the two 
sorts of economy. 

The conception on which Mr. Wiles is working is that the function 
of prices is to allocate given rates of output between purchasers, a 
conception familiar to the public under the title of ‘rationing by the 
purse’. Such a system of prices can be described as rational only if the 
distribution of purchasing power between purchasers is rational, and 
in democratic capitalist societies it has to be a good deal modified to 
meet the demand for social justice. It makes more sense in a planned 
economy, where the distribution of income, if not rational (whatever 
that may be taken to mean), is purposive in the sense that it has been 
worked out on some kind of principle. But in the Soviet economy, as 
Mr. Wiles points out, the problem of distributing given supplies is 
subsidiary to the problem of achieving a rapid increase in supplies, so 
that the whole question is of secondary importance. 

The function of prices as a means of rationing given resources is a 
secondary one even in capitalist economies, for capitalist economies 
also are developing. The primary function of prices, in both sorts of 
economy, is to make accumulation possible. In the capitalist economy 
saving is mainly out of profits, and in a developing economy the over- 
all level of prices (relatively to money wages) has to provide a level of 
profits that permits investment to take place. 

Mr. Wiles seems to take it for granted that there is a rational choice 
in capitalist economies as to the rate of accumulation to be aimed at. 
But this can by no means be granted. First, there is no rational (as 
opposed to moral or political) principle by which the sacrifices of one 
generation can be weighed against benefits to its heirs. Secondly, even 
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if there were such a principle, there is no mechanism in the capitalist 
system to implement it. The unco-ordinated decisions of business men, 
local authorities, etc., settle the rate of investment, and the rate of 
investment itself is the main determinant of the over-all level of profits, 

‘In the Soviet case, the major use of the turnover tax is . . . to redress 
the general disequilibrium in the economy produced by the clash of 
planners’ and consumers’ preferences regarding the division of the 
national income between consumption and net investment’ (ibid., p. 144). 
Just the same is true of profit margins in the capitalist case. Neither 
the planners nor the capitalist entrepreneurs can trust the consumer to 
do as much saving as they want, if he once gets purchasing power into 
his hands, and so they withhold a part of the value of output from him. 
In neither system does he have a free choice. The amount of abstinence 
imposed upon him (abstinence from present consumption for the sake 
of future productive capacity) is notoriously higher in the Soviet 
Union (the ratio of accumulation to consumption is higher) than in 
capitalist economies. But this can hardly be called irrational, since the 
Soviet Union is in process of catching up upon arrears:-of accumulation 
which the capitalist economies have already made. Moreover, under the 
Soviet system every scrap of abstinence is used for accumulation (or 
defence, but on that score the pot may as well refrain from calling the 
kettle black) whereas under the capitalist system the bulk of consumers 
(the workers) have to carry the burden of consumption out of profits 
and the costs of advertisement as well as the burden of accumulation. 

However, so far as the over-all rate of accumulation is concerned, 
Mr. Wiles gives the Soviet system best. He is concerned not with the 
over-all rate but with the allocation of the burden of accumulation 
between individual consumers. © 

In the Soviet system the necessary gap between prices and wage- 
costs is created mainly by the turnover tax, and a turnover tax, by its 
very nature, is a clumsy instrument for allocating the burden, since it is 
assessed on commodities and not on persons. This would not have 
much importance if the pattern of consumption (as between groups of 
commodities carrying different rates of tax) was much the same for all 
families, but in reality, no doubt, the distribution of the burden is very 
arbitrary — for instance those who have the means and the desire to 
buy consumer durables, which carry a low rate of tax or are even sold 
below cost, contribute less than their fair share to the general fund for 
accumulation. 

How is the burden distributed in the capitalist system? Generally 
speaking, expanding industries (for whose products demand is running 
ahead of supply) earn higher profits than stationary or contracting 
industries, and it might perhaps be argued that there is some sort of 
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rationality in making each group of consumers contribute to the 
provision for the future output of the commodities which they prefer; 
though when we consider that part of the cost of expansion is the divi- 
dends paid out of super-average profits, the case does not seem very 
strong. Furthermore, differences in the margins earned by different 
commodities cannot be accounted for only by different rates of expan- 
sion in the industries producing them. A large part, as Mr. Wiles 
points out (ibid., p. 151), is due to differences in advertising costs. 
However arbitrary the allocation of turnover taxes may be, it is hard 
work to make out that relative prices in actual capitalist economies (as 
opposed to the imaginary static economy of the textbooks) are a ‘great 
deal more rational’ than in USSR. 

A large part of Mr. Wiles’ argument is concerned, not with relative 
prices, but with relative wages. Here, if I may say so as a fellow bour- 
geois economist, he seems to me to have gone clean off the rails. It 
has never been the contention of orthodox theory that rational prices 
obtain when ‘wages are paid according to marginal social productivities’ 
(p. 145), that is, when the state of demand for particular commodities 
governs the relative wages of the groups of workers producing them. 
This approach is suitable to an artisan economy where the lore of each 
trade is passed from father to son. If the number of bakers, candlestick 
makers, etc., is fixed by the accidents of birth, their relative earnings 
must be governed by the pattern of demand for their products. In an 
industrial wage economy it is more reasonable to assume that in the 
long run labour is highly mobile between industries, so that the level of 
wages in any one line (allowing for its own special attractions or draw- 
backs) is governed by the level of wages in the economy as a whole. 
(The famous equality of marginal utility with marginal cost is supposed 
to come about by consumers adjusting their purchases to given prices, 
not by employers adjusting wages to marginal products.) 

When it comes to the point Mr. Wiles understands this perfectly 
well, for he points out that, as wages in industry rise with rising produc- 
tivity, the earnings of barbers (whose productivity does not increase) 
have to rise with it, and so the relative price of a haircut goes up (p.154). 

It is true that in the short run labour is not very mobile, and in the 
capitalist economy expanding industries have to pay higher wages to 
attract recruits, while in contracting industries employers try to cut 
wages in a desperate attempt to defend their shrinking profits. But 
this is a defect of the system, not a merit. There does not seem to be 
anything very rational in fining those workers who will still be needed 
in a contracting industry, or giving a bonus to those who are already in an 
expanding industry, just because some other workers ought to be made 
to move. And as a means of distributing labour it is not at all satis- 
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factory, for relatively low wages act mainly by drying up recruitment 
and cause an excessive contraction when the older generation of workers 
dies off. As with so much of text-book theory, Mr. Wiles’ argument 
is vitiated by the failure to take time into account. 

When this error is removed, Mr. Wiles is left with one substantial 
point. According to the Marxist theory natural resources have no 
value, and, whatever this conception may mean on the philosophical 
plane, it must obviously lead to a great deal of avoidable waste if it is 
carried into actual price policy. However, it seems that here common 
sense will break in, at least occasionally, for Mr. Wiles tells us that ‘what 
comes to a differential rent is since 1950 specifically exacted by the 
state from lumber enterprises, to prevent them from cutting the most 
easily accessible trees only’ (p. 160, n. 38). 

It is obvious enough that there have been in the past, and probably 
still are, many cases where the admittedly remarkable economic 
achievement of the Soviet system could have been made still greater 
by more rational pricing. The particular examples which Mr. Wiles 
offers are not very convincing. The problem of the geographical distri- 
bution of population involves much wider considerations than can be 
caught in the net of price theory (just as, in this country, the depopula- 
tion of the Highlands brought about under the capitalist price system is 
regarded with concern). The transport network (p. 149) has to be laid 
out with a view to future needs. Canals (p. 149) are largely a by-product 
of irrigation and hydro-electric schemes. In the examples that he cites 
there may be very good reasons for the apparent anomalies. But we 
have Stalin’s authority for the fact that the wildest errors have been 
made in Soviet pricing policy.’ 

How far could these errors have been avoided by adhering to text- 
book principles? Unfortunately, the text-book theory is in too feeble 
a state of development to be of very much use to planners. 

First, as I have already remarked, it is ill adapted to dealing with 
time. For perishable commodities it certainly seems sensible (provided 
that the distribution of purchasing power is in accordance with acceptable 
principles) to follow the text-book rule of allowing prices to find the 
level which just clears the market of available supplies. If the price of 
fruit is cut so much (as happened in 1953) that oranges disappear from 
the shops, it is not much consolation to an invalid who needs them 
today to be told that steps are being taken to ensure adequate supplies 
next year. But for durable commodities it is by no means obvious that 
rationing by the purse is preferable to rationing by delivery dates. 
Probably for most people it is less annoying to have to wait a year for a 

refrigerator than to find that by buying early one has paid far more than 
one need have. (Perhaps Mr. Wiles would contend that prices at all 
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future dates should be announced today, so as to endow the consumer 
with the ‘perfect foresight’ that the text-books often postulate.) 

Secondly, the text-books generally very much exaggerate the impor- 
tance of price elasticity at the expense of income elasticity of demand; 
that is, they treat the pattern of consumption as governed mainly by 
relative prices, instead of by the level of over-all purchasing power. In 
fact, when the price of bread is cut, it is the consumption of milk, rather 
than the consumption of bread, that rises. When the price of food in 
general is cut, it is the purchases of motor cars that rise, and so forth. 
Thus the pattern of prices that will adjust demands to supplies cannot 
easily be found by varying one at a time in the manner that the text- 
books suggest. 

Thirdly, the question dealt with by the text-book analysis is rather a 
trivial one. It is really at home only with the adjustment of demand and 
supply for a given selection of commodities and is at sea when it comes 
to dealing with the process by which commodities are originated. Under 
the profit motive those commodities are put into production which 
business men happen to think that they will be able to sell (green 
toothpaste, for example) and the vaunted sovereignty of the consumer 
consists only in the right to choose amongst what is offered. In the 
Soviet system the planners have to decide what to offer, and (apart from 
special cases, such as less vodka and more toothbrushes) they have every 
reason to try to give the consumer satisfaction. 


In short, I fear we must sadly admit that, whatever mistakes the 
planners have made, they have not lost much by failing to read our 
text-books. 


Joan ROBINSON 
Cambridge 


‘ It is no help to argue that the rate of investment which will ensure full employment 
is the ‘rational’ rate, for in the long run (and all Mr. Wiles’ argument is very long-run) 
any rate of accumulation can secure full employment if the level of real wages, and 
consequently of consumption, is accommodated to it. 

* Another point concerns the concept of capital as an ‘ultimate factor of production’ 
(p. 157, n. 1). To discuss this would take us into deep waters. I must warn the NON- 
ECONOMISTS that here Mr. Wiles is trading on their presumed ignorance, for this 
involves an abstruse unsettled problem in economic theory. 

° Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, p. 25. 





COMPARATIVE GROWTH RATES: A REPLY 


Mr. Gasor seems to think that an arithmetical example can prove some- 
thing; I gave Academician Strumilin credit for using a numerical 
example merely to illustrate a relationship, and concerned myself with 
discussing the principles behind his Table. Mr. Gabor claims to have 
discovered (and hails it as a great ‘logical error’) that the figures in the 
Table are so arranged as to make the net output of A yield a widening 
surplus after the first year over the ‘material expenses’ plus growth of 
‘basic funds’ in B (89,-+-c:+c:). What of it? This gap even in the 
final year is still less than a half the annual increase of ‘basic funds’ 
(or fixed capital) in A, so that more than half of the latter has still to 
come from a source other than A’s output (i.e. by import from outside 
the system); and in this sense it ‘understates the problem’ of jacking-up 
Department A to a level at which it can sustain a 10 per cent increase in 
consumption (or less by the third year, since the Table deals rather 
awkwardly in constant absolute increases). Mr. Gabor seems to find a 
contradiction between the last paragraph of my article and the preceding. 
I think this can only be because he has failed to appreciate that the 
relevance of the relationship between the outputs of A and B is to the 
growth-rate of B. If one is content with the rate of growth appropriate 
to any existing ratio between A and B outputs, then of course one can 
always have a uniform rate of growth of the two departments (of this 
Strumilin must have been fully aware since his first Table embodies 
Marx’s illustration of precisely this case). But if one wants to raise the 
growth-rate of consumption,’ then one must expand A more rapidly 
than B, ceteris paribus. If it were true that the ‘practical significance’ of 
a principle ‘dwindles to zero’ as soon as secondary qualifications are 
introduced, then there cannot be much left of any kind of deductive 
economic analysis, whether Marxian or Marshallian. Changes in the 
capital-output ratio* of course qualify conclusions drawn from the 
r/C ratio simpliste; but to make the latter quite pointless these changes 
would have to be much more frequent and of a much larger magnitude 
than they are commonly supposed to be. 


M. H. Doss 
Cambridge 


1 Or to attain a growth-rate higher than is ‘warranted’ by the existing A:B ratio — 
which is really the case which Strumilin illustrates. 

2 I presume this is what Mr. Gabor is referring to in his remark about ‘change in 
technique’ (how changes in ‘taste’ affect the matter other than through their effect on 
the average capital: output ratio in either department I fail to see). 
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A NEW STAGE IN THE ENGLISH STUDY OF MARXISM* 


ALTHOUGH Professor Acton regards the notion of developmental ‘leaps’ 
with considerable reserve, his book takes the English study of Marxism 
forward in four very welcome ‘leaps’. It is in the vulgar English tongue; 
it is almost uniformly courteous; it is careful and patient; and it is in- 
formed both by knowledge and by the spirit of enquiry. It initiates, in 
fact, the use of decent standards of philosophical work on Marxism in 
this country, though obviously Professor Acton himself would be the 
last to deny that there were before grains where he has now formed a 
heap. Moreover, this new heap is far from being an isolated and dis- 
connected achievement: the work of Bochenski, Wetter and Hyppolite is 
utilised. One of the most illuminating aspects of the book is the sensible 
use of Quellenkritik (it is pleasant to find that Harrington fathered ‘basis’ 
and ‘superstructure’); and a refreshing technical detail is the use of 
alternative translations to bring out aspects of meaning in passages from 
German sources. 

The exposition is divided into two parts, named Dialectical Material- 
ism and Scientific Socialism. The first is concerned to lay out and 
appraise the chief presuppositions of Marxism; the second to discuss 
these presuppositions and their results (and motives) when they are 
used in the study of society. There is a great expository clarity, for 
which all those who have to do with Marxism in any shape or form will 
be grateful; there is also a pervading conceptual woolliness, which is 
partly Acton’s own responsibility, but much more due to the state of 
his sources. 

Acton begins his introduction by stating the sense in which he 
employs the term ‘philosophy’, and contrasting it with other current 
uses. He is using ‘philosophy’ in a wide sense of the word, equivalent 
to the German Weltanschauung. He does not point out that while there 
are several philosophical senses of ‘philosophy’, the one he has chosen is 
the non-philosophical or popular sense of the word; and he assumes 
or takes for granted that the non-philosophical sense is the only one 
relevant to the study of Marxism. This assumption has two failings: 
first, it places out of reach and relevance all the most cogent questions 
that can be asked of Marxism from within the general philosophical 
tradition; and in the second place, it is doubtful whether it is true. If 
the assumption is false, then Marxism possesses a quality or dimension 
which cannot be measured or taken into account within the terms of 
the assumption; and this quality or dimension is denied the possibility 

* The Illusion of the Epoch: Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophical Creed, by H. B. 
Acton, Cohen and West, London, 1955, 278 pp., 18s. 
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of criticism, improvement, or refutation. The first question, that is to 
say, for a philosopher to address to Marxism is the one which Acton 
passes over by this assumption — though it is only fair to add that when 
he comes to grips with his subject he does not at all consistently abide 
by his assumption, and his treatment is so much the better. 

Acton also uses his introduction to describe the sense in which he is 
using the term ‘Marxism’. On this point we can rightly ask for more 
than his metaphor of ‘apostolic succession’ (which is not very grateful 
either to Christians or Marxists): if Acton means that Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin form a school, a discipline, or a tradition of work by 
any criteria, he should say what these criteria are, however briefly. And, 
without going outside the bounds of his subject matter, it would have 
been enlightening if he had given some indication of his view of the 
differences between these men who differed so much in their personali- 
ties and circumstances, and made highly individual contributions to the 
common tradition. This would not have been extraneous to the main 
subject, for such a consideration would, almost certainly, have led 
Acton to use Mao’s On Practice instead of minor authorities, which 
would have greatly improved the accuracy of his exposition in some 
questions. 

The chief of these is the Marxist account of perception, and the closely 
associated question of the ‘union of theory and practice’, where a 
number of important sources other than Mao have not been taken into 


account, almost entirely (it seems) because they: were, in different ways, 
not accessible. Consideration of their inaccessibility appears at this 
stage to be perhaps the most useful contribution to the English study of 
Marxism, since to make them accessible would change the conditions of 
that study and make its further progress more readily possible. We 
shall therefore mention each of these three sources in turn, with some 
reference to the kind of difference their accessibility might make. 


I 

Marxism, at least in its contemporary Russian form, is surely one of 
the most bookish of human occupations. Acton’s clarity and austerity 
of exposition of written sources made us realise for the first time that 
there is also an oral tradition, which takes up some of the problems 
of the classical texts, changes the terms in which they are considered, 
and underlies almost all Russian writing on perception and cognition. 
By long habit we had entirely failed to realise that there was this oral 
tradition without (so far as our searches now extend) any specific 
written authority. Acton ends his discussion of ‘practice’ by distin- 
guishing four senses of the word in Marxist writings (p. 63), the last two 
of which are experimental or observational verification of a hypothesis, 
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and industrial fabrication. Engels’ examples of these two kinds of 
‘practice’ are the observation of the planet Neptune, and the making of 
synthetic dyestuffs. Acton of course objects that the two activities are of 
very different kinds, just as was done at a class in Marxism at a Research 
Institute in Moscow. The gloss thereupon presented by the oral 
tradition was in the following sense: The element common to the 
observation of Neptune and the manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs is 
human intervention in natural processes and events. The two examples 
stand more or less at the extremes of such intervention, for in the one 
case it is merely that the telescope and the retina intercept the move- 
ment of light; in the other highly complex interruptions and redirec- 
tions of natural movements are imposed. In both cases, however, the 
fact that the interruption occurs constitutes the verification of ‘theory’ by 
‘practice’: if another hypothesis than the Copernican had been used, no 
telescope or retina would then have intercepted Neptune’s light; if other 
chemical hypotheses had been used, dyestuffs would not be synthesized. 
‘Practice’ in this sense therefore is calculated, rationally based human 
intervention in natural processes. The same principle may be extended 
to the social sphere: to the extent that we understand social and historical 
process, to that extent we can usefully set about the shaping of our 
destiny: if we know what makes us tick, we can tick to more purpose; 
and so practice — calculated, rationally based intervention in our own 
affairs — is the test of the truth of social and historical theory. Nor is 
this all: if from this point in the argument we look back over the three 
fields of astronomy, industry, and socio-political life, we observe that few 
of us are involved in astronomy, many of us are not involved in industry, 
but all of us live in a community and are involved in its processes: to 
formulate unverifiable theories in this field therefore is to degrade our- 
selves by doing less than we can; to formulate theories which do not 
include ourselves and verify them at other people’s cost is to be at best 
‘objectivist’ and at worst an ‘enemy of the people’. 

This oral tradition covers a lot of ground, and the political part of it 
was the part which aroused most interest and passion. Considering only 
the systematic aspect however, it is, I think, true to say that this manner 
of reading and understanding Engels or Stalin on the relation of ‘theory’ 
and ‘practice’ is so much taken for granted in Russia that a Russian 
reader would find Acton’s exposition incomprehensible. Before reading 
Acton, I had myself always read his sources in this sense, and could not 
at first understand his omission. Had he used less either of clarity or 
courtesy, it would have been very difficult indeed to see that a question 
of good faith was not involved, but that the problem is in fact a problem 
of accessibility of sources. 

It is obvious that even when the oral tradition is accessible it is far 
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from removing all difficulties — in some ways indeed it multiplies them. 
Acton says that the Neptune example ‘illustrates the “‘union of theory and 
practice” by reference to the generally accepted methods of the empirical 
sciences. There is nothing in all this that would not be accepted by 
any educated person’ (p. 62). The oral tradition, however, makes it 
plain that, although Acton’s statement remains true, it is a relatively 
small part of the truth about the Marxist view of the empirical sciences, 
the very empiricism of which is only accepted within the framework of a 
much more comprehensive view. On the other hand, however, the 
oral tradition also makes it plain that no sophistic identification of 
science and industry (in the dyestuffs example) is in question: one 
element out of the whole of empirical scientific method is seen as 
identical with one element out of the whole of industrial method, process 
and organization. It is true that this one common element is a cardinal 
one; but this does not mean that industry is thereby sentenced to the 
fabrication of hypotheses, nor science to that of dyestuffs. What is 
intended is the identification and definition of that element in scientific 
method and industry (as distinct from traditional, rule-of-thumb 
craftsmanship) which constitutes the principal relation between the 
two forms of human activity, relates them both to wider and more 
general fields of interest, and makes them both contributors, to those 
wider and more general fields, of material for the confirmation or modifi- 
cation of the understood relation between ‘theory’ and ‘practice’, 

The relation is inferred by Acton on page 255 to be that of genus and 
species, ‘practice’ being the genus. He should have known from the 
sources accessible to him that ‘the union’ so often mentioned between 
theory and practice is the famous dialectical union of contradictories. 
We may anticipate section II below by saying that, as defined within 
Marxism, the relation of theory to practice is not that of species to 
genus but of contradictory genera to one another. The contradiction 
is of ‘theory’ by the not-theory that is practice, or of ‘practice’ by the 
not-practice that is theory; the ‘union’ of theory with its contradictory 
is held to be increasingly (and desirably) in the nature of the two things 
because ‘practice’ is, through history and the accumulation of experience, 
increasingly rationally based. If Acton had looked through this highly 
formal and possibly irritating classification to the understood relation 
of ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ intended by it — that the distinction between 
the two elements in any complex human activity is more readily made 
in thought than in life, and that it may be said of many phenomena that 
in some contexts they are conveniently regarded as instances of ‘prac- 
tice’, in other contexts as of ‘theory’ — then perhaps the majority of his 
consequent observations on this point would have been seen to be irrele- 
vant. 
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The fact that this oral tradition was not accessible to Acton is itself 
a matter of interest, though minor; the same tradition is, or was, trans- 
mitted also in this country, and underlies some Marxist writings in 
English, though it is, apparently, never explicit in the written sources. 
If it is of Russian origin, it presumably came to this country through the 
Lenin School; this would mean that it took its rise, presumably, 
between the publication of Empirio-Criticism and the late 1920s. Its 
history and source in that case is a matter for research by the Russians: 
and this brings us to the major point of interest, why the oral tradition 
has not received formal publication and discussion. This is the kind of 
problem which the study of the history of ideas is always meeting, 
though rarely perhaps quite so acutely: where a system or body of ideas 
is closely associated with turbulent social movements the climate of 
thought has constituents other than those of relevant public opinion in 
quieter times — new elements in the system or body of ideas appear and 
grow in polemics, in policy formulations, in all kinds of places far from 
the pursuit of philosophy as such, and to the historian of ideas appear 
more or less fully fledged in the system concerned perhaps very many 
years later than the time of their birth. The problem, in other forms, 
is familiar in the history of Christian theology; and we may suspect that 
instances of it are often to be found in those frequent cases when some 
substantial body of people adopts a system of ideas which in itself 
would seem to have no more relevance to their problems than it had to 


those of their fathers, who rejected the same body of ideas. 


II 

The same kind of problem, though this time within the learned world 
itself, is attached to the second source inaccessible to Acton and 
(perhaps) in any formal and direct sense to everybody else. The study 
of Marxism’s ancestry follows a well-known route on the philosophical 
side as on others: back through Hegel and Kant then across the sea 
to Berkeley and Hume. But only one line in Hegel’s ancestry was 
transmarine; there is also the question surely of what happened, so to 
speak, between the time of the predicaments and predicables, and that 
of the categories. This dark age in the history of logic is occasionally 
illumined by some sparks of light such as Nicholas of Cusa or Giordano 
Bruno, but they mainly serve to show the blackness of the surrounding 
dark. We can dimly make out, for example, that middle scholasticism 
fearfully and wonderfully explored syllogism as the type of the relation 
of subalternate opposition, and at this time, apparently, syllogism and 
the four oppositions formed a single system for the classification and 
examination of rational judgments and their interrelations. We can 
see also that by Cusa’s time the vein of subalternation was more or less 
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worked out, and interest was moving to contradiction. By the time late 
scholasticism is ending there is a quite different state of affairs within its 
own tradition: subalternation has become subordination and is retained 
among the oppositions by inertia only: syllogism is in practice severed 
from opposition which is by now in effect a triad rather than a ‘Square’: 
the logic of syllogism has become separate from the dialectic of opposi- 
tion. The two situations, of middle and late scholasticism, are obscure 
not only in relation to one another; they imply also very different theories 
or notions of the nature of knowledge; and the second situation looks, on 
the face of it, like a debris of a system. 

(There is also the question, outside the late scholastic tradition, of the 
mathematically-orientated logic; but the contribution this made to the 
Hegelian-Marxist line of work is most obscure, since within that 
tradition Hegel’s logical criticisms of the mathematizers are still taken as 
completely in force, both against the people he mentions, and — 
anachronistically — against their successors. The questions of the 
value of Hegel’s criticisms and — even if they are completely valid — 
whether there was riot an unacknowledged logical contribution from 
the mathematizers to Hegel, or later contributions from the same 
source to Marx and later Marxists, are questions which have yet to be 
asked. In this sense therefore, and at the present stage of work, it is 
most convenient to ignore this possible line of ancestry.) 

However, while Marx grew up under the shadow of Hegel, Marx’s 
teachers grew up under the shadow of Goethe, and we may for con- 
venience on this question confront the transmarine strain in eighteenth- 
century German philosophical work with Goethe as the representative 
of the older tradition which had continued its own way and (while no 
doubt influenced enough by the forebears of the other side) was largely 
independent of them, and was concerned with a different kind of 
philosophical problem. If we read Hegel, Marx, and the other schools 
derived or degenerated from Hegel, with an eye to this situation we can 
see how very much more there is in all of them than only the 
transmarine tradition; and how particularly important this ‘much more’ 
is as distinct from empirical method, and the theories of knowledge 
based exclusively on that method. For whatever the deficiencies of late 
scholasticism and whether it was in fact the debris of a system or not, it 
enshrined and preserved the old teaching that perception (and the 
formally empirical methods elaborated from it) is only one part of the 
process of getting to know things: for some late scholastics it may have 
been the minor, for others the major, part of the process, but it was 
always only part, and moreover the part that lay nearer to the domain of 
science and the whole congeries of special studies. The part of cognition 
that was philosophy’s special concern was not that of the senses, but 
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that of the rational mind — the work of making concepts and consistent 
conceptual systems, of classification and abstraction under various 
conditions, of criticism of these creations of the rational mind. There 
is no need to say anything about the importance of this tradition to 
Hegel, in whose work it is, from one point of view, carried to a reductio 
ad absurdum; but in reviewing any English work on Marxism it is most 
necessary to point out that, just as this old tradition lived on in Germany 
independently of the transmarine strain naturalized alongside it for a 
time, so also the transmarine tradition grew up, and has since developed, 
independently of this scholastic tradition, so that the history of empiri- 
cism has shown until recently mainly a blank ignorance of scholastic 
work. For this reason, there is a good deal of truth in the view that this 
source of information and illumination was inaccessible to Acton, quite 
apart from the deplorable state of the historical study of late scholas- 
ticism. 

It is, perhaps, in virtue of this inaccessibility that Acton regards Hegel 
as a speculative philosopher tout court. ‘This was not Marx’s view: he 
distinguished between the reductio ad absurdum and the ‘grain of reason’ 
so reduced, and believed also that the grain was of considerable sub- 
stance: he refers to one only of its constituents when he observes that 
while the natural sciences use instruments, the social sciences use 
Abstraktionskraft, the rational capacity for abstraction. Engels may have 
been more ‘Hegelian’ in this sense than Marx himself, as is suggested 
by his scattered notes on logic, while even a brief examination of the 
Philosophical Notebooks (which, characteristically, nobody has yet dared 
to translate into English) shows that Lenin was in the full tradition of 
seeing in Hegel more than speculation. 

When we come, however, to consider the two Russian representatives 
of the school, other problems also arise. However little meeting of 
minds there may be in western Europe between the late scholastic and 
full empirical traditions, there is at least some vague common appre- 
hension that before Bacon the two stocks run back to a common ancestry 
in the Christian-Aristotelian tradition. The preoccupations of the 
Russian Church, however, are traditionally liturgical, and the heathen 
philosophers remained heathen; the Russian Christian tradition of 
learning lies in patristics, not logic and dialectics. We may rightly speak 
therefore of a comparative vacuity in Russian intellectual life during 
the western scholastic periods: and Lenin’s forays into philosophy, and 
Russian work on Marx and Hegel and their ancestors, have to be 
considered in this context. Lenin’s sharp and dismissive observations 
on philosophical matters were no doubt in part due to other preoccupa- 
tions of which party administration was one; but Acton is surely wrong 
in making this the only or the principal consideration. The Russian 
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mediaeval vacuum in philosophy was succeeded by what can perhaps 
best be called an intemperate Hegelianisation: and Russian ideas of 
what philosophy is and has been are still largely derived from Hegel 
and his footnotes. A sharp and dismissive attitude on Lenin’s part to 
the kind of ‘philosophical’ discussions that went on in the early years 
of this century in Russia seems to need no ‘party administrator’ explana- 
tion, though no doubt the fact that Lenin was, or felt himself to be, in a 
position of responsibility over and above the purely philosophic made a 
contribution to his tone and attitude, as well as to the somewhat rough- 
hewn content of his philosophical statements. It is more relevant that 
Lenin’s style in philosophy is no different from his style in politics and 
other matters: the sharp and single eye, the authoritative excitability 
bespeak the man and his training as a whole; as a person as well as in 
what he did and led he is the extreme and vigorously hostile opposite 
of the traditional Russian ennui, formless generosity, and intellectual 
vacuity. It is in this context therefore that we have to read Lenin’s 
comments on isms other than his own: he would genuinely have 
thought phenomenalists other than those he was addressing quite 
irrelevant to his argument, and arguments other than those pertinent 
to these phenomenalists as none of his business. And (it may be sus- 
pected) he would have been thoroughly impatient with men of other 
temperaments whose own shaping by the traditional formless generosity 
and intellectual vacuity of Russia has made them dependents of his own 
acute but hardly comprehensive ‘contributions to the treasury of 
Marxism’. In other ages and circumstances Lenin could have been a 
great scholastic or a great empiricist, and there was in his own time 
enough of both these persons in him for him not only to take the greatest 
pleasure in philosophic studies, but also to marshal purely relevant and 
pertinent argument without losing sight at all, in a general fashion, of 
the whole of the principles involved. ‘This is, certainly, a very great 
achievement both personally for Lenin and historically for his country, 
but to estimate it higher (or even as highly on philosophic criteria) is to 
make what Acton calls the intractibility of his legacy a matter for surprise. 

Lenin’s ‘wonderful Georgian’ presents other problems. The Chris- 
tian traditions of Georgia and Armenia are in learning very much 
richer than the Russian proper, and have their own roll of Aristotelian 
scholars, of whom far too little is published or known. Nevertheless, the 
work was certainly being done there in the middle ages, and it is most 
unlikely that nothing came through to the Theological Seminary at 
Tiflis: the mere organizational fact of autocephaly in face of the Russian 
church, and the political fact of Georgian nationalism, would seem to 
guarantee some kind of survival.of the greater tradition. It is much to 
be hoped that philosopher and other visitors to Tiflis will in the future 
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explore these questions, which have been so far left unasked in all the 
multitude of official and unofficial, informed and uninformed, revela- 
tions of the ‘real Stalin’. It is obvious that Stalin’s understanding of 
Marxism, and the ways in which he expanded the work of the school, 
differ in some respects from Lenin’s: they are less sharp, less addressed 
only to the needs of the moment, less directed to some special audience. 
When Russians say, as they sometimes do in talking of the writings of 
the two men, that they wholly admire Lenin, but think like Stalin, they 
refer to something more than style: they mean that where Lenin smote 
directly to the point and then counted the business finished, Stalin 
meditated a more comprehensive view and looked more distantly to the 
end. So marked a difference might be due entirely to personality and 
circumstance, but even taking this fully into account, there would seem 
to be plenty of room also for differences of training and tradition, and if 
information on the curriculum and staff at Tiflis m the late nineteenth 
century could be gained, it might illuminate much that is now obscure. 

We have dwelt at perhaps too great a length on these matters because 
they are all concerned directly or otherwise with that side of Marxism as 
it is used which Acton has ignored: the late scholastic tradition has been 
inaccessible to him, but it was also inaccessible, only in very different 
ways, to the members of the school he is discussing. ‘To Marx and 
Engels it was accessible through the tradition represented by Goethe as 
well as through Hegel himself; to Lenin it was only accessible through 
several removes: the older Russian Hegelians, Marx and Engels, and 
Hegel. We know Stalin’s western and Russian sources, but not his 
Georgian ones: they may have been non-existent, or very important. 
To Russian Marxists as a whole, however, the situation is that while no 
part of the scholastic tradition is directly accessible, or naturalised in 
their own culture (except possibly in Georgia, Armenia and Tajikistan 
as a legacy from the Christian and Arab middle ages), its principal 
interests and problems are alive among them in the derivative Marxist 
and Hegelian forms. Moreover — and this is particularly important for 
English work on Marxism to bear in mind — the empirical tradition also 
is only accessible in so far as it is contained in these same derivative 
forms, although in this case the tradition is aided by the availability of 
translations of the original works (though of course this constitutes an 
extension of book learning and nothing more: Bacon and Hume in 
Russian are as culturally outlandish as are Lenin and Stalin in English. 
I do not know how the Russian reader feels, in this sense, about the 
translations of Cusa’s works). Whether, and how, the development of 
the special sciences and technologies in industrialized Russia will lead to 
a development of the empirical element in Marxism at the expense of its 
other side is a question of great interest for the more or less immediate 
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future; at the present moment, however, empirik is as derogatory in 
Russia today as ‘empirick’ once was here. 

The main parts of Acton’s exposition which would have been very 
different if this ultimately scholastic source had been accessible to him 
are those concerned with perception, theory and practice, and material- 
ism in Lenin’s sense. At the beginning of his exposition of the Marxist 
account of perception (p. 35) Acton quotes Adoratsky as saying that ‘our 
knowledge . . . reflects the external world’, and has a footnote: ‘He 
refers to ‘knowledge’, but the view applies to sensation’. Since Acton 
does not expound any other part or aspect of, or element in, knowledge 
other than sensation (in a broad sense), we take it that by ‘applies to’ 
he means that Adoratsky means sensation when he says knowledge. 
This is certainly wrong. By knowledge or cognition Marxists mean 
both our sensations (whatever explanation may be given of them) and 
our ratiocination (whatever explanation may be given of that); and they 
predicate of both that they reflect the external world. Consequently 
they hold, by definition, that a theory of perception or sensation which 
is inconsistent with a theory of ratiocination is fundamentally defective, 
and a theory of ratiocination or the rational mind which is inconsistent 
with a theory of perception is also fundamentally defective. This 
definitive view is held together with another: that the data for a theory 
of perception are in the main to be collected from various special 
studies (as of light and colour, instanced by Lenin and quoted by Acton 
page 40); and similarly that the data for a theory of ratiocination are to 
be collected from the special studies of logic and dialectics; while the 
actual formulation of theories from these data is the special task of 
epistemology. The actual processes of perception and ratiocination, 
and also all theories of these processes, are tested by ‘practice’ — 
calculated, rationally based intervention in natural and social processes. 

In other words, Lenin’s various observations on perception and the 
rest are much more nearly a statement of the kind of thing such theories 
must be than the makings of such theories themselves; while in the 
course of these observations Lenin mentions a number of matters 
which that kind of theory must on present evidence include both as to 
data (e.g. the relation of light and colour) and as to hypothesis (‘reflec- 
tion’), and so to that extent propounds the makings of a theory of 
perception. That it was rough-hewn, we can be sure, worried him not at 
all, and that his legacy is intractable does not in the least worry Russian 
philosophers: they accept (at least professionally speaking) Lenin’s 
statement of the kind of thing theories of perception and ratiocination 
must be, and are perhaps altogether too resigned to the fact that a 
comprehensive theory of knowledge which fulfils all these conditions is 
not yet in sight. They do, however, take an inordinate comfort from the 
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fact that these conditions (which are so far from the empirical tradition 
as normally understood) envisage, paradoxically enough, an empirical 
science of the rational mind in the combination of what they mean by 
logic and dialectics: and it is on this point that a meeting of minds 
between the empirical and the Marxist traditions appears almost 
impossible to prepare (which, if past philosophical experience is any 
guide, probably means that its achievement would be most fruitful to 
all concerned). 

The present phase of the empirical tradition in this country displays 
great reserve, indeed hostility, to the range of matters referred by the 
scholastic tradition to the domain of the rational mind; in Acton’s 
words ‘metaphysical theories . . . are criticized on the ground that their 
propounders unwittingly misuse language...’ The Marxist observer 
(as represented by the writers on ‘bourgeois falsifications in philosophy’) 
is genuinely at a complete loss to understand in what sense such an 
asserted ground can be entertained within the empirical tradition whose 
strength (to him) consists in its allegiance to facts and distrust of 
assertions. For such an observer, to be empirical about the rational 
mind means to ask, both as a factual question and as a question of 
definition, whether we reason (as distinct from other cognitive processes 
such as perception); to ask what phenomena are included in and may 
be distinguished within reason; and to give an exposition of the present 
stage of knowledge about the description and operation of these 
phenomena. Obviously, if such questions are taken to constitute the 
empirical approach to reason, the linguistic assertion quoted above is 
incomprehensible as empiricism, but all too readily comprehensible as a 
doctrinaire irrationalism, and it is stigmatized as such. There is, in 
Russia, on the other hand, a tendency to assume or concede that 
traditional logic (with all its various deficiencies) derives from a time 
when ratiocination was studied in a manner approaching the empirical — 
that is, its phenomena were observed and classified and laws of thought 
were formulated; and that this work, however constricted and anti- 
quated, nevertheless remains the only legacy out of which a logic 
which shall be the science of the rational mind, can grow. 

(It will be observed that this Russian view has not yet apprehended 
the difficulties contained in the fact that, in the end, the rational mind 
is its own judge —a fact which, in the full historical context of the 
extreme empirical tradition within Protestantism, may go further than 
is suspected in accounting for the deadlock in any development of a 
logic which would be an empirical science in the ordinary sense.) 

If the current Russian philosophic approach to logic is decidedly 
lethargic, that is only partly accounted for by the absence of an Aristo- 
telian tradition there, for Marxism as a whole has, so far, been much 
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more concerned with the conditions of employment of the rational 
faculties than with their study for their own sake. When Marx claimed 
that he had rescued the ‘grain of reason’ from Hegel’s speculations he 
meant (as may be gathered from Engels’ statements in Ludwig Feuerbach) 
that Hegel had very thoroughly explored, at a descriptive level, the 
workings of the rational mind, and that the speculations erected on this 
description could be ignored while the knowledge set forth in the 
description could be fully utilized: from Hegel there was available a 
thorough discussion of what we do when we conceive, when we classify, 
when we abstract and so forth, and consequently these operations could 
be used in cognition far more exactly than before. This more exact 
knowledge could, Marx was convinced, taken out of the general specula- 
tion in which it was embedded, and taken not metaphysically but in the 
sense of method: understood as rational method, Hegelian dialectics most 
readily teamed up with empirical inquiry to produce results in a single 
lifetime which would otherwise have occupied generations (for example, 
in the analysis of capitalism as a historical economic phenomenon). 
Although Marx and Engels may be seen to move from, at first, being 
engrossed by the potentialities of their conviction to a later much 
sharper emphasis on the cautions required, the central contention 
remains unchanged both in their work and in that of Lenin and Stalin; 
and the fact that Acton misses the point of the teaming up of empirical 
and dialectical methods largely stultifies his discussion of ‘Marxist 
naturalism’, and diminishes also his discussion of ‘Marxist realism’, for 
the real philosophical problems and difficulties in Marxism are ignored 
while misunderstandings are pursued. 

One example will perhaps suffice. Acton quotes and discusses Lenin’s 
definition of ‘matter’ as objective reality, contending that to use this 
definition ‘is to invite all sorts of confusion. In particular, it tends to 
blind us to the extraordinary difference there is between intelligent and 
purely mechanical or inanimate behaviour’ (page 70). From what has 
been said above, however, it is plain that Acton’s contention can apply 
only to those who see nothing more than the empirical side in Marxism. 
There are other and more proper difficulties to be discussed. Let us 
suppose that there is some (however minute does not matter) justifica- 
tion from results for the central Marxist contention that the teaming up 
of empirical and rational methods produces quicker and better know- 
ledge than either method used exclusively, and that the two methods 
(though developed independently) form a complementary unity. There 
are enough problems already to occupy volumes, but a still greater 
one looms: if this single team of methods produces knowledge in many 
superficially different fields, what is to be said about all these fields 
jointly in reference to their yielding (so to speak) to this single team? Is 
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the realist platitude (that the external world exists) relevant, and if so, 
in how many ways? Why does it make a difference of a kind that 
Marxists hold to be cardinal whether these fields jointly are regarded as 
‘idea’ or as ‘matter’, and why does it, on the other hand, make no 
difference to Marxists whether Lenin says that matter is objective 
reality, or Marx says that matter is what moves? Is Lenin’s notion of 
‘reflection’ anything more than a (possibly) inspired and, as it were, 
Demokritean guess at the relation between the methods employed and 
the fields they are employed upon? Under what conditions, and with 
what cautions, can we predicate that all these fields are joined at least 
in their yielding to a team of methods of inquiry; and under what 
conditions, and with what cautions, can we make any other predications 
about them? (It may be observed that this last question is equally 
pertinent to an exclusive empiricism, even though it can only answer 
‘metaphysically’.) Questions of this kind are more nearly the real 
questions and difficulties in Marxism than many of those which Acton 
discusses and which he often answers by reference to social motives 
or purposes ad hoc. Such adventitious causes may be relevant to the 
particular cast of an argument, or the date of its publication, or the 
sequence of its formulation within a system or tradition, but they are 
irrelevant to the matter of the argument itself; and it may sometimes be 
that Acton is confused between ad hoc social motives which he believes 
to be historical fact, and the systematic attention to social affairs which 


is almost overwhelmingly dominant in Marxist writings. 


III 

The two inaccessible sources already discussed were inaccessible for 
very different reasons, and while Acton is obviously not to be reproached 
for not making his way to either, it is a pity that the loss is cumulative. 
The same is true also of the third source, which is written but, for those 
without Chinese or Russian, for the most part in an inaccessible way. 

Mao Tse-Tung’s lectures on Practice and Contradiction were de- 
livered in Yunan in 1937, but the editio princeps so to speak is in the 
Peking People’s Daily in 1950-51, and the lectures were translated into 
other languages in 1950-52. On Practice, in spite of its name, is a brief 
and orderly exposition of the main points in a Marxist theory of know- 
ledge, and exists in the following English versions: (1) from the full 
Russian text by Fedorenko in Bolshevik 23/1950: in a Labour Monthly 
pamphlet 1951, series no. 4; in the Soviet Press Translations of the 
University of Washington vol. 6, no. 3 (February 15th, 1951); (2) from 
the abridged Russian text in Pravda (December 18th, 1950), in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press 2, 48 (January 13th, 1951); and (3) direct from 
he Chinese text in a pamphlet Supplement to People’s China vol. 3, not. 
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11 (Peking 1951); and in the English edition of Mao’s collected works, 
A laborious comparison of the various English texts with one another 
in the light of the oral tradition and the rational side of Marxism would 
have shown the general relevance of the work to Acton’s problems, but 
even that would not have made some of the necessary details accessible. 
Comparison of the Russian text with the Chinese shows linguistic 
excellence, but a constant, mild tendency to Russification of the 
thought, and the English texts derived from the Russian share this 
feature, as well as themselves possessing no higher standards than is, 
unhappily, normal in translations from the Russian. The direct trans- 
lation from the Chinese is fluent rather than philosophic. 

The lecture On Contradiction exists (or rather, is represented) in 
three English versions (1) from the Russian text: in a Labour Monthly 
pamphlet; in Soviet Press Translations vol. 7, no. 20 (November 15th, 
1952); and (2) from the Chinese text: in People’s China nos. 13 and 14 of 
1952, as a separate pamphlet from the same publisher, and in the 
second volume of the English edition of Mao’s collected works. The 
Russian text in Bolshevik nos. g and 10 of 1952, by an unnamed trans- 
lator, contains some linguistic errors; and of the English texts it is only 
possible to say that all are unintelligible and one at least is barbarously 
illiterate. Mao’s purpose is to discuss, with many and various examples, 
the conditions and cautions for the employment of the contradiction 
analysis; and to translate a sophisticated derivative-Hegelian discourse 
on this subject from Chinese into a language whose speakers and 
writers are almost universally unaware that such a mode of analysis 
exists, does indeed present some pretty problems. 

The main parts of Acton’s exposition that would have been affected 
by the accessibility of this source are his discussions of perception, 
theory and practice, and the technological interpretation of historical 
materialism; the questions of historical prediction and the definition of 
‘ideology’. On this last point he suffers so greatly from the state of his 
sources that a somewhat detailed pursuit of them seems necessary here. 

Acton points out that Marx and Engels contrasted the ‘ideological 
terms’ in which revolutions (and other social changes may be included) 
are conducted, with the accurate procedure, ‘like that of the natural 
sciences’, by which revolutions (etc.) can be studied: and then discusses 
an apparent radical change of meaning in the Marxist word ‘ideology’ 
among later Marxists. It is not at all Acton’s fault (as his attempted 
care in his footnote on page 132 shows) that he has been thrown off 
course on this question by the usual standard of mistranslation from 
the Russian. Acton uses three sources, (1) a translation done in Moscow 
of Stalin’s report to the seventeenth party congress in 1934; (2) a transla- 
tion done in America of the outline of the projected Soviet History of 
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Philosophy; and (3) a version done in America of one or both of the 
pre-war editions of the Rosental-Yudin Short Philosophical Dictionary. 
From the first source Acton takes two phrases: ‘our tasks in the sphere 
of ideological and political work’, where the italicized words represent 
ideino-politicheskaya; and ‘to intensify ideological work in all the links 
of the party’, where the italicized word represents ideologicheskaya. 
The word ideiny, when used alone, means according to context ‘full of 
ideas’, ‘with something to say’, ‘very much to the point’, ‘plenty to 
get your teeth into’, ‘in the field of ideas’; and ‘ideino-politicheskaya 
work’ is a common phrase which names one side of the communist 
party’s activities as distinct from politicheskaya work proper; the latter is 
organizing, the former is the verbal side of the latter, and includes many 
kinds of activities. In 1934, Stalin named six such kinds, of which the 
first two were ‘to raise the theoretical level of the party to the height 
required [i.e. by the tasks that now lie before us]’, and ‘to strengthen 
ideological work throughout the party’. Without committing himself, 
Stalin had in mind in the first of these mainly the higher, in the second 
the lower, ranks of party membership: the first desideratum is that of an 
increased mastery of principle, the second is that of widespread, more 
public, information and formation of opinion. The two kinds of 
activity therefore correspond roughly to the two kinds mentioned by 
Marx — the accurate procedure of study, and the terms in which the 
social processes are conducted. In relation to this distinction, Engels’ 
statement (quoted by Acton page 129) about ideology as accomplished 
by the thinker consciously but with a false consciousness contairs the 
Hegelian notions of real and false: in English presumably we shouid say 
rather ‘thoughtfully but with a shallow thoughtfulness’, meaning that 
the methods and conclusions of ideological thinking cannot go so deep 
or be so revealing as those of the accurate procedure which resembles 
that of the natural sciences. That is, Engels does not mean conscious- 
ness of the false, but a shallow, partial, or misleading consciousness of 
the true — the consciousness of busy or of merely book-learned men 
about deep matters. 

The same distinction between the ‘ideology of the proletariat’ and 
‘revolutionary theory’ is found in Acton’s second quotation from the 
outline History of Philosophy, which, taken together with the Stalin 
quotation, does reveal a change in the emphasis rather than in the 
meaning of the words since Marx’s use of them, for obviously there is 
present a desire or ideal that the ideology of the proletariat shall be the 
popularized form or aspect of revolutionary theory — the shape which 
that theory takes when the masses are seized of it (or, in the time- 
honoured translation, when it grips the masses). The ‘ideological 
foundations of the party’ earlier in the same sentence is a phrase 
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borrowed from Stalin’s discussion of Lenin’s What is to be done? in the 
Short History chapter II, section 3: the context makes it plain that 
Stalin means that Lenin brought unity to an assembly of desires, ideals, 
problems, difficulties, method, hypothesis and theory in the minds of 
people who were coming together to form a party, and that he calls this 
united assembly the ‘ideological foundations’ of the party because it was 
to be used in the conduct (as distinct from the study) of a social change. 
The Rosental-Yudin Short Philosophical Dictionary has seen, so far, 
four editions. The book first appeared in 1939; a second, enlarged, 
edition appeared in 1940; a third edition, revised and enlarged, in 1951; 
and another issue, differing from the last, but also called the third 
edition, revised and enlarged, appeared in 1952. The first (1939) 
edition we have not seen, and since Selsam’s adaptation appeared in 
1949, he presumably used the 1940 edition. The article Ideologia in 
that edition, begins as follows: ‘form of social consciousness, aggregate 
of distinctive opinions, ideas, concepts, notions. Political opinions, 
science, philosophy, morality, art, religion, etc., are forms of ideology... 
In class society ideology is class ideology’. In the 1951 edition, the same 
article begins: ‘system of distinctive opinions, ideas, concepts, notions. 
Political opinions, philosophy, art, religion are all forms of ideology ... 
In class society ideology is class ideology’. In 1952, it is as follows: 
‘system of distinctive opinions, ideas, concepts, notions to which a class 
or political party adheres. Political opinions, philosophy, art, religion 
are all forms of ideology . . . In class society ideology is class ideology’. 
Assuming therefore that Selsam used the 1940 edition, his adaptation is 
extensive, and includes the points with which Acton is most concerned. 
Bochenski’s reference mentioned by Acton as a check on Selsam’s 
accuracy is not to the article Jdeologia but to the article Basis and 
Superstructure — and not everything in the superstructure is ideology. 
Moreover, the differences between the various editions shown in the 
translations above demonstrate that Rosental and Yudin are extremely 
sensitive to the wind of political fashion in their immediate circle; their 
article at any date cannot, therefore, be taken as definitive or authorita- 
tive, and it should not be included in the collection of evidence for the 
theory (as distinct from the practice) of ideology. The other passages, 
when examined in the originals, do not support the view that there has 
been a substantial change of meaning in the Russian use of the term, and 
this contention is based entirely on Selsam’s American adaptation’ and 
the Moscow mistranslation of the genus of ideino-politicheskaya work by 
the same word as is used for its species, ideologicheskaya work. 

The passages quoted by Acton from The German Ideology explain in 
what sense Marx and Engels held that shallow thinking leads to false 
constructions: an ideology consists in partial knowledge and a great 
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deal of aspiration which is not knowledge at all; and it lacks the rigour 
of consistent method. The partial knowledge is thus eked out by 
aspiration treated as though it were knowledge — the concepts and 
‘forms’ engendered by aspiration receive the same status as those 
engendered by knowledge, and both kinds are combined to make a 
consistent outlook on life or Weltanschauung. It is in terms of such an 
outlook on life that a body of people acts collectively in social processes 
and conducts its relations with other bodies of people; and the ideologi- 
cal illusions of such bodies of people are only pruned away by harsh 
experience or the rigour of consistently methodical study, or both. 
Acton’s final definition of what the Marxists mean by ideology, ‘a set 
of unfounded views of the world manufactured at the prompting of 
wish or interest’ (page 252) shows with shocking crudity to what 
conclusions the present standard of mistranslation leads: while difficul- 
ties and problems of real interest are necessarily missed. The relation 
of a theory which deliberately makes itself a member of the theory and 
practice pair to the ideologies which inescapably arise in the practice 
member of that pair is a question which forms a properly systematic 
problem within Marxism, and Mao’s lectures have much to say which 
would have aided Acton in a discussion of this point. 

Moreover, it is noteworthy that the theory and ideology problem in 
Marxism is only a very old problem, with a partially new analysis and 
a novel terminology. The old problem was seen as that of the relation 
between reason and faith, and if we may say that it received its classical 
formulation from the Thomists, we can also say that, historically 
speaking, Cusa’s view of this relation as the Contradictio which forms 
the wall of Paradise, is perhaps the most notable link between the 
Thomist and Marxist versions. What appears to be common to the two 
versions is the apprehension that if faith (in the one formulation) or 
aspiration (in the other) usurps part of the domain of reason or know- 
ledge, then disaster results, whether this disaster is seen in terms of 
spiritual or more mundane perils: yet at the same time for the common 
man faith or aspiration must occupy most of the field, for he has neither 
the time nor the techniques to check the reasoning and knowledge of the 
specialists. Similarly, by their own enlargements of the field of reason 
and knowledge the specialists shift the definition of the province of 
faith or aspiration, generation by generation. The contradiction which 
Cusa saw as a necessary condition of earthly life is no less fully envisaged 
by Marxism in the theory-ideology relation; and the question of the 
relation between philosophy and ‘philosophy’ (which Acton passes over 
in his introduction, and which is a question confused with that of 
‘metaphysics’ by a strict empiricism) is a part of the same problem. 
The problem is further complicated — in both its versions — by the fact 
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that very many of the people called upon to share in its handling see it 
in its reverse form, so that the danger feared is believed to lie in the 
usurpation by reason or knowledge of part of the domain of faith or 
aspiration. In this form, the ‘party administrator’ explanation (or the 
‘interests of priestcraft’) may have very great relevance; and the existence 
of this form of the two versions of the problem demonstrates that there 
is both a theoretical treatment and an ideological treatment possible of 
the question of the theory-ideology relation. Acton could very easily 
have pointed out that Marxists have not, in their published work at 
least, yet achieved the clarity and fineness of distinction, nor the candour, 
required to handle this manifold question in all its complexity, but 
often concentrate on atheist polemics which frequently confuse super- 
stition with religion, and betray great ignorance of those stages of reli- 
gious thought which were, historically speaking, the ultimate sources of 
several of Marx’s leading ideas. This confusion and ignorance in turn 
has both theoretical and ideological sources: theoretically, all concepts 
and ‘forms’ which do not arise from knowledge are regarded as of one 
genus, and all are accounted for by human error; ideologically, it is very 
convenient to be able to beat religion with the stick of superstition, 
and to overlook Marxism’s line of ancestry in mediaeval Christian 
religious thought. The Marxist atheist theory thus has all the philo- 
sophical advantages of economy of hypothesis; the Marxist atheist 
ideology has all the lack of cogency that comes from oversimplification 
and misrepresentation. Theoretically, the question that is of interest 
and importance about erroneous ‘forms’ (including religious ones) is 
that of the aspirations and partialities which engender them; ideologi- 
cally, these are supposed to be only too clear. Consequently, the pressure 
of Marxist ideology on this question may be (and in fact mostly is) 
sufficient to stunt the development of historical work demanded by the 
theory, and in this situation the ‘contradictoriness’ of the theory- 
ideology relation is evident. The way in which Marxism will ‘resolve the 
contradiction’ within itself as it is now practised is a matter of interest 
to more than professing Marxists and Christians: great weights of world 
opinion are in attendance upon the resulting shift, and much will be 
decided for our generation by the form it takes. Acton’s discussions of 
the Marxist view of religion are largely a study in sources, and as such 
are excellently informative; and he cannot be reproached for not 
attempting the so much more that lies outside his subject-matter. 
Nevertheless, this example illustrates the fact that (as in his discussion 
of dialectical materialism) there are many real problems and difficulties 
in historical materialism which Acton either leaves aside or discusses 
only partially. The discussion on contradiction and the quantity- 
quality formula would have gained greatly, for example, if the descent 
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of both from the ‘square of opposition’ had been clearly traced; and as 
for the socio-economic classes, the first and most elementary philoso- 
phical question about them is, surely, of what principle or method of 
classification they are the progeny. The discussion of the historical 
epochs (from page 151 onwards) seems to confuse the epochs named by 
Marx (slave society, feudalism and so forth) with problems of principle in 
historical periodization (and this confusion affects deeply the discussion 
of ‘nodal lines’). On the question of whether the list of epochs ranks as 
hypothesis or something more, Acton omits some accessible evidence: 
(1) Marx (using historical and economic criteria) imitated in his epochs 
the method of Hegel’s Philosophy of History (which uses other criteria) 
to create convenient, and on then present evidence accurate, ‘forms’ for 
the content of history; (2) in his writings to his Russian correspondents, 
Marx hastened to tell them that these ‘forms’ were applicable only to 
southern and western European history; (3) in his Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State, Engels ties some of the epochs to then 
new anthropological evidence, certainly with the knowledge that this 
involved the possibility that the anthropological evolutionary theory of 
kinship structures would in time be modified or overthrown, which 
would necessarily affect the truth of the epochs; and (4) Stalin treats the 
epochs of the past very generally and with marked reserve. These 
evidences go far to indicate that the epochs of the past are regarded as 
hypothesis — a certain hypothesis for western European feudalism and 
capitalism, but hypothesis none the less — and not with any dogmatic 
fervour, at least by the masters of the school. 

A cumulative effect of these partialities and omissions is that Acton 
sometimes finds himself in some peculiar situations. We need only 
mention one such oddity, which he uses as the basis of a sustained 
critique. On page 167, Acton is arguing that ‘the technological is not 
really distinguishable, even in thought, from the social, nor production 
from co-operation. In their early days, Marx and Engels saw this 
very clearly when they wrote: “It follows from this that a certain 
mode of production, or industrial stage, is always combined with a 
certain mode of co-operation, or social stage, and this mode of co- 
operation is itself a productive force.” ’ If Acton intends the apparent 
contention of the first sentence in this quotation from him, he cannot 
also intend that ‘technological’, ‘social’, ‘production’, ‘co-operation’ 
have each any meaning whatsoever; if he is using them as each meaning 
something, then he himself has distinguished, in thought, between 
them, and his contention that such distinction is impossible is denied 
by his own statement. The problems and difficulties of dialectical 
materialism (and of historical materialism also) arise, for by far the 
greatest part, from a keen awareness that self-stultifications of this type 
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become more frequent and inescapable with the modern growth of 
inquiry and knowledge, unless the study of predication and its conditions 
is carried forward from the scholastic and Hegelian stages. Acton’s 
applause of the perspicuity of Marx and Engels implicates him in 
acceptance of their views of the nature of predication and its conditions, 
for these are presupposed by their being able to say what they mean 
and mean what they say, and unless this ability is granted, the applause 
makes no sense. Yet in the sentence introducing this applause Acton 
irrefutably demonstrates that in this instance he can neither say what 
he means, nor mean what he says. (Of course, Acton modifies his 
dictum by the adverb ‘really’, but this is in the context of so uncertain 
a meaning that philosophically it hardly helps.) 

This example is particularly useful since it can serve as the type of a 
problem which may, perhaps, prove to be a meeting-ground of dispute 
and discussion between the two philosophical traditions. If we had 
written ‘Acton is unable to say what he means, and cannot mean what 
he says’, members of the two traditions would agree on the second 
conjunct, and for more or less the same reasons. There would be 
disagreement on the first, for the argument that the inability is due to 
the deficiencies of the vulgar tongue would be to the Marxists a case of 
the bad workman blaming his tools. Thus disagreement would be 
complete: but it would be about one agreed phenomenon; and the nature 
of the disagreement would illuminate each tradition in its entirety for 
the members of the other. 

The importance of Mao’s lectures on Practice and Contradiction lies 
in their orderliness of exposition, which makes plain the points at which 
problems arise in the teaming up of the empirical and rational methods 
of inquiry. If Practice had been fully accessible, it would to some extent 
have compensated for the absence of the other two sources; Contradiction 
is on the other hand much more of a pioneer work. It is in some useful 
part arguable that the middle scholastic labours on the conditions of 
complex subalternate predication in syllogism prepared a necessary 
part of the way for accuracy in the scientific prediction of instances; 
similarly, late scholasticism, Hegel and the Marxists have done some 
part of the exploratory work on complex contradictory predication 
which may help a good deal on problems of accuracy in the prediction 
of trends and shifts in multiple phenomena, whether verbally or 
statistically handled. In this line of thought, Contradiction is a pioneer 
work in that it collects examples of contradiction analysis from many 
fields, discusses problems of complex contradictory predication, and 
relates these problems to points already established in the tradition. 
Thus, while a knowledge of Contradiction would have made some 
difference to Acton’s exposition on several points, he could not have 
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treated it in any useful detail in a general work on Marxism, and its 
absence is less important than that of the other sources. 


Now that the inaccessible sources have been described, the objection 
will properly be raised that many people who have professedly been 
Marxists, or studied Marxism with some application, have found them 
as inaccessible as has Professor Acton. This is perfectly true: the 
Marxism studied by Acton is of a well-known kind, which emphasizes 
the empirical and omits or simplifies the other side, and it is sometimes 
called ‘vulgar Marxism’. Professor Acton’s study will diminish its 
influence and discourage its adherents, which — since vulgar Marxism is 
a disgrace to both east and west — is a consummation most devoutly to 
be desired. It is only when vulgar Marxism has been despatched that 
the study of Marxism proper can begin, and Professor Acton will earn 
the gratitude of his readers in that it is at last made plain, in English, 
that the difference between ‘vulgar Marxism’ on the one hand, and all 
the various trends within Marxism proper on the other, is a difference 
of standards and quality of work, not of conviction, preference, or 
highmindedness. 

J. MILLER 
M. MILLER 


1 Since writing the above, the courtesy of the Library of Congress has enabled us to 
see the 1939 edition of Rosental and Yudin. The text of the passage is identical with 
that of the 1949 edition (with the one exception that philosophy was not included in the 
list of ideological forms in 1939). 





BOOK REVIEWS 
ORIENTAL STUDIES IN THE USSR 


A RECENT book by N. A. Smirnov* is one indication among many of the 
great and growing interest taken by the Soviet Union in Oriental 
Studies. As far back as 1926 the Leningrad Oriental Institute (since 
merged in the Moscow Academy of Sciences) began to produce works 
on oriental linguistics and other matters, which, although for the most 
part written by orientalists of pre-Revolutionary reputation such as 
Barthold, Romaskevich and Samoilovich, differed markedly from the 
general run of oriental studies. The new tendency was to regard the 
East not only as a repository of ancient learning, languages and religions, 
but as part of the modern world with modern interests and problems. 

Apart from the interruption caused by the war the output of literature 
on oriental subjects has remained large and is now certainly higher than 
in any other single country. The permanent value of this work is very 
unequal: most of that relating to history, religion and philosophy has 
been written from a rigid Marxist standpoint; and much of it has been 
periodically repudiated as a result of political changes. But the volume 
and scope of Soviet oriental studies are formidable and they contain 
much real scholarship. The Soviet contribution to the study of modern 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu, not to speak of the many Turkic languages 
used in the USSR, is of great and lasting importance. 

Until recently Soviet writers have contrived to give the impression 
that most of the work of Tsarist orientalists was of little or no value. The 
bibliographical note on Islam in the latest edition of the Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia only mentions two books written before 1917, one of them by 
Barthold. Smirnov’s book constitutes something of a new departure, for 
in spite of the title, almost exactly half the work is devoted to pre- 
Soviet writings. Although these are criticized for their ‘bourgeois and 
idealist’ standpoint, many of them, Barthold’s works in particular, 
are highly praised for their scholarship and abundant factual content. 
Indeed, in these respects they are given precedence over Soviet writers. 
One of the main purposes of the book seems to be to establish the superi- 
ority of Russian oriental scholarship as a whole over that of any other 
people, and a frequent criticism of Tsarist orientalists is that they were 
too ready to defer to and quote from the works of Western scholars. 
Of the latter almost the only one favoured by Mr. Smirnov is the Hun- 
garian Goldziher. 

Mr. Smirnov lays great emphasis on the importance of Islamic 


* Ocherki Istorii Izucheniya Islama v SSSR (Outline of the History of the Study of 
Islam in the USSR) by N. A. Smirnov, Moscow, 1954. 
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studies for Soviet scholars. But in Communist eyes this importance 
resembles that attached by scientists to the examination of the cause, 
course and sequelae of pernicious diseases. The reader of the Outline 
is left in no doubt of the continuing Communist hostility to and fear 
of the Islamic faith and way of life. The attacks on religion in general 
and on Islam in particular delivered at various times by Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin are restated and confirmed with unabated vigour; and 
the publication of works of anti-Islamic propaganda with such titles as 
Why I stopped believing in God and Did Muhammad exist is described with 
evident approval. Such sentiments seem somehow out of tune with the 
proclamation of November 24th, 1917, which stated that ‘henceforward 
Muslim beliefs and customs, national and cultural institutions are 
declared free and inviolable’, and with the later pronouncements of 
Lenin and Stalin strongly deprecating anti-religious measures which 
might offend deep-seated susceptibilities. 

The book bears some evidence of having been written in a hurry, 
perhaps in order that it should appear before the International Congress 
of Orientalists. Like many Soviet books of this character it has no index 
but merely a list of the names mentioned in the text. The author 
disclaims any intention of providing a complete bibliography of Russian 
works on Islam, but the book nevertheless contains valuable descrip- 
tions of works on a number of abstruse Islamic subjects of which little or 
no cognizance seems to have been taken by Western orientalists. Such 
subjects include particularly the various dervish sects and that form of 
sufism known to the Russians as ‘muridism’. But as the author himself 
points out, these subjects were much more scientifically and thoroughly 
dealt with by Tsarist orientalists than by their Soviet successors, whose 
treatment is almost exclusively negative and destructive. Smirnov 
devotes considerable attention to Russian works on Babism and Behaism 
and is at special pains to show that in the Soviet view Babism was a 
“genuine revolutionary movement, whereas Behaism was and is un- 
necessarily submissive to established authority. 

Although there is much that is irreconcilable in the attitudes of Soviet 
Russia and the West towards oriental studies, each has much to learn 
from the other. Judging from certain recent indications such as the 
strong delegation sent by the USSR to the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in Cambridge in 1954 and the unusually objective 
way in which the proceedings of the Congress were reported, the Soviet 
government now seems to attach considerable importance to inter- 
national contacts in the matter of oriental scholarship, and to advocate 
a more careful study of the work of Western orientalists. There are no 
grounds for regarding this as a prelude to the adoption of a more tolerant 
attitude towards the traditional beliefs and cultures of Eastern peoples. 
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It seems probable, however, that the Soviet Union intends to make a 
bid for leadership in the international field of oriental scholarship and 
therefore considers it necessary to examine the merits and defects of 
the achievements of other competitors. This theory is strongly sup- 
ported by the appearance in May 1955 of a new bi-monthly journal 
(Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniye) entirely devoted to oriental studies and 
of an important article in Kommunist on the need for the further 
development of these studies in the USSR. 

It is to be regretted that there is so far little sign of Western orientalists 
carrying out any detailed examination of Soviet oriental studies. There 
is certainly a case for deploring the hostile Soviet attitude towards 
Eastern thought and religion and the frequent and bewildering changes 
in historiographical policy; but far more attention might profitably be 
paid to Soviet achievements in oriental linguistics, particularly in the 
production of grammars and dictionaries and in the systematization of 
the hitherto unwritten languages of Central Asia and the Caucasus. 
The declared intention of Soviet orientalists of extending their studies 
to Africa and South-east Asia is surely of great significance. 

In the British and indeed almost the whole Western academic world 
the Soviet Musiim East, and Soviet oriental studies in general, seem to 
fall neatly between two stools: they are outside the scope of university 
Slavonic schools since they have no bearing on Slavonic culture; and 
they are avoided by oriental schools partly because the Soviet Muslim 
East has little or no classical literature and partly because Western 
orientalists seldom include Russian in their linguistic equipment. This 
means that one important branch of Soviet studies is being almost 
entirely neglected. 


GEOFFREY WHEELER 
London 





Andrey Olkhovsky, Music under the Soviets, Praeger, New York, 1955, 427 pp- 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.). 


In a country like the Soviet Union, where a gigantic social experiment has 
been in progress for nearly forty years, embracing and affecting all aspects of 
life, the development of music is bound to be assigned a special role. Its 
emotional and intellectual power and its ability to attract and bind peoples 
of varying languages, traditions and cultures, give it a particular importance 
within such an experiment. 

But its abstract nature makes clear definitions of meaning and trends 
difficult to arrive at, and even the most conscious approach to the practice of 
this art will not prevent the making of serious mistakes, with steps which 
have to be retraced and definitions which have to be changed. That errors 
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of this kind have been made in the Soviet Union is not surprising, and the 
continuous discussions and disputes which take place there indicate that both 
the public and the musicians themselves are aware of the problems and of the 
extraordinary difficulties involved in overcoming them. 

A book from the Western world, if based on an objective consideration of 
the turn musical events are taking in the Soviet Union, might well help to 
focus our attention on the essence of existing errors and assist us, and even 
Soviet musicians, to understand more fully what needs to be done. It was 
with this hope that one took up this book, published for the Research Pro- 
gramme on the USSR, which also helped in its production. 

This hope was soon daunted. First, by the sub-title to the book, “The 
Agony of an Art’, and by one of the sections of the Introduction, “The 
Technique of Enslaving Soviet Music’, both of which, occurring in the 
opening pages, are evidence of an a priori judgment indicating the author’s 
lack of pretence to objectivity. 

The following pages fulfil this dismal expectation. Mr. Olkhovsky left 
the USSR in 1942, having spent the first forty-two years of his life in that 
country. He came from the Ukraine, where he had been composer, music- 
ologist and teacher. He was head of a department at Kiev University, a 
professor from 1934. Having found his way to the United States and settled 
in among musicians there, he can only show his gratitude to the country of 
his adoption by denigrating and attacking all that is taking place in the 
country of his birth. His method of doing so is not convincing. 

It is significant that, when referring to the period of his residence in the 
USSR, he has little or nothing derogatory to say, in spite of what must have 
been an excellent opportunity of knowing how things were going. He takes 
the familiar anti-Stalin line even then, but reserves his bitter, wild-hitting 
criticism for what took place in the ’forties, when he was no longer there and 
when any Western observer could form his own, equally valid conclusions 
on the available evidence. 

In his Foreword the author states that ‘a truly Communist policy requires 
the Soviet composer to write music only for the purpose of helping to enslave 
the minds, the will and the feelings of the people under its sway’, and, later, 
‘the meaning of criticism in the Soviet Union is well known; it is the authority 
which the Party possesses to assert that white is black and black is white’. 
Such assertions in the early pages call for detailed support later, but in spite 
of numerous quotations of official documents, insubstantial innuendoes and 
a careless use of the names of ‘victims’, little can be found. 

On page 68 the names of several musicologists are mentioned as the objects 
of strong criticism. They were, the author alleges, members of a ‘secret 
opposition’ to Khrennikov and Zhdanov. They were, he adds, threatened 
with exclusion from the Union of Soviet Composers, and ‘to be expelled from 
the Union meant to be simultaneously expelled from musicological institu- 
tions . . . equivalent to exile.’ Unfortunately for the implications he desires, 
the names selected include those of G. Shneyerson and I. Martinov, both 
known to the reviewer and both —five years later — occupying highly 
responsible positions in Soviet musical life, 
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Similarly, on page 120, it is stated that ‘even among the masters a feeling 
of external indifference towards one another predominates.’ This hardly 
corresponds to the facts as they are known. At the first performance of the 
Tenth Symphony of Shostakovich in December 1953, at which the reviewer 
was present, Soviet composers attended en masse, and in conversation with 
Khachaturyan and Kabalevsky, he found that both had heard the work in 
private session and that both were excited about its appearance and full of 
interest in the work itself. The fact that Khrennikov was also present would, 
no doubt, be taken by the author as MVD activity, for on page 191 he states 
that ‘Shostakovich’s personal appearance on the platforms at conferences 
has often led to direct intervention by the MVD, who were afraid that the 
secret feelings of opposition would become obvious.’ Shostakovich was 
certainly recalled many times at the end of this performance, as any great 
composer in any great country would be. And the audience looked and 
behaved very much like any other audience in any other country. And if 
the MVD is so nervous of this composer, why was he voted on to the 
Presidium of the All-Union Peace Conference in Moscow in 1949, when 
the reviewer was again present, and when the campaign of criticism against 
certain trends in composition was at its height? 

An indication of the true meaning of this ‘official’ criticism would be 
valuable to English readers, as would a Soviet musician’s knowledgeable and 
objective criticism of the vexed Zhdanov line, but while Khachaturyan, and 
Ehrenburg in a different sphere, have attempted this, Mr. Olkhovsky has 
abandoned the task in favour of abuse, over-statement and under-verification 
as a contribution to the cold war. There is, thus, some irony in his state- 
ment that ‘Gorodinski exerts himself to the utmost to convince his readers 
that everything outside the Soviet sphere is of the devil’, when no better 
description in reverse could more accurately apply to his own attitude. 

So we must recognize this book not only as a translation from the Russian 
in language, but in spirit, and, after asking ourselves why Mr. Olkhovsky 
should have written it at all, look upon it as one more book from the West 
on this subject. It is then that the questions arise. The basis of the book is 
that everything in the American way of life is desirable, pre-ordained and 
beyond question; that anything glorifying the individual against the collective 
is to be acclaimed, and that anything disapproved by Soviet critics is to be 
welcomed per se as a high expression of the human spirit. 

This, however, does not get us very far, and the retreat from extreme 
individualism now evident in Western music tends to indicate that even on 
this side something more is being sought for. The fallacy of judging one 
aesthetic approach by the standards of another has never been made more 
apparent. The Western artist, unsure of his present or of his future, is 
bound to assert his individuality to the utmost, and much of Western philo- 
sophy will support him in this. In the Soviet philosophy of life, as to some 
extent in that of 19th century Russia, this approach is not acceptable. Self- 
expression is only valid when the self is identified with the aims and desires 
of the people as a whole. A composer in the USSR can write any kind of 
music he likes, as personal and introspective as his counterpart in the West. 
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He may very likely have it performed, but the public reaction will make 
clear the extent to which it has failed to hit the target. And the ‘official’ 
criticism when it comes will do little more than sum up the feeling of concert 
or opera goers throughout the Union. 

Among leading artistic circles in the West this criterion of popular choice 
would not be acceptable, because appreciation of the higher forms of music 
has always been the prerogative of a relative few. If it is believed that this 
appreciation must always be restricted in this way, then the Soviet attitude 
to the question will never be understood. In the USSR composers and other 
leaders in artistic fields are expected to reach and influence the widest possible 
range of people in just the same way as political and economic leaders. They 
are not expected to separate themselves from the people, or conduct brilliant 
experiments in their own small corner. 

This is indeed the basis of the criticism which has been levelled from time 
to time at the leading figures in Soviet composition. Mr. Olkhovsky likes to 
assume that this shows the composers in question as a ‘secret opposition’ to 
the Party representatives. No one who has been to the Soviet Union in 
recent years can accept this view for a moment. One has the impression that 
those who have come under criticism accept the aims of the Government and 
the Party. If not, why have they not taken the many opportunities offered 
them when outside their country to follow his example and stay out? 

This does not mean that they always understand the full implications of 
Communist policy in their own field. How often is it found that a sound 
Marxist may have the answers for problems all over the world and yet fail to 
recognize the problems in his own work? Many a Marxist intellectual will 
know what the miners should do, appreciate the significance of international 
affairs and understand the class struggle, while unable to release himself in 
his own art or science from the teachings of the professors of a past generation 
to whom Marx was a mystery. 

Thus we find that many writers, artists and musicians in the Soviet Union 
have failed in this way. And the practical reason is not far to seek. In a 
socialist society the artist is regarded as a special being and treated as such. 
He has an earning capacity beyond the dreams of avarice, but by the nature 
of his artistic ancestry still needs to bolster his artistic ego with the satisfac- 
tion of material success. This fact, together with the very close relationship 
existing between musicians in Moscow (as against the ‘indifference’ put 
forward by our author), tends towards a kind of artistic inbreeding and a 
consequent separation from the people. This can only lead to a rever- 
sion towards bourgeois principles which, whether we like it or not, have no 
validity in the USSR, where service to the people is the only criterion. 

Whether Mr. Olkhovsky ever understood this essential basis of Soviet 
thought one cannot tell; but he seems to have accepted American ways of 
thought so completely that his judgments are more than suspect. Only a 
bibliography of 84 pages, and the translation of a number of interesting docu- 
ments, would justify the inclusion of his book in any reputable collection. 

THOMAS RUSSELL 
London 
I 
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Nathan Leites and Elsa Bernaut, Ritual of Liquidation: Bolsheviks on Trial, 
RAND Corporation research published by the Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 513 pp. $6.50. 

Four years ago Mr. Leites published an analysis of the behaviour of homo 
sapiens var. bolshevisticus as found in the Politburo (reviewed in Soviet Studies, 
vol. III, p. 293ff). He has now, together with one named and one unnamed 
collaborator, produced an analysis of the same species when in disgrace and 
when he has become convinced by the Political Police that he can render one 
last service to the cause by participating in a show-trial and making statements 
which are untrue, or at any rate greatly distorted. For political and psycho- 
logical reasons, he is said to behave as the defendants in the great political 
trials of the late ‘thirties, and in the post-war trials of communist ex- 
leaders in the satellite states, have done. Hence the ‘enigma of the trials’ is 
solved without having to assume that the prosecution was founded on actual 
facts, this hypothesis being rejected on the basis of findings of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the Charges Made against Leon Trotsky. Nor is it necessary to 
assume physical pressure, threats or promises to the defendants; this explana- 
tion is accepted as a subordinate factor but its limitations are demonstrated 
by the well-considered and politically consistent behaviour of the defendants 
at the trials, their rejection of parts of the accusations, etc. 

Koestler’s Darkness at Noon gave a similar explanation of the confessions 
in literary form. But in his actual behaviour and convictions the (Russian) 
defendant depicted by Koestler was a Western left-wing intellectual upset by 
the discovery that Social Democrat criticisms of communist policies were 
true. His collapse was implied in the assumptions. In the book under review, 
however, the opponents who confess are supposed to be Bolsheviks of a 
fairly pure type, who collaborate with their captors in elaborating stories 
merely because these will be of use to the party. (And they must behave in 
that way for if the background, however coloured, was accepted as true this 
would impair the validity of the hypothesis.) In Mr. Leites’ and Miss 
Barnaut’s terms, the opponents ‘translate’ their former pessimistic forecasts 
into a catastrophe which they have actually intended and promoted, and the 
potentially detrimental consequences of legal opposition, into actual criminal 
intentions. Their pictures of foreign intelligence services etc. are simply 
projected pictures of the USSR; their confessions of having instigated the 
murder of Gorky, are translations of an actual murder commanded by Stalin 
(p. 332ff) (the only authority given for this statement is an apocryphal opposi- 
tion publication of 1937). The possibility that the convicted ‘murder- 
doctors’ of 1938 confessed for reasons similar to those motivating their more 
lucky brethren of 1953 and that Yagoda, convinced that some far-reaching 
confession was necessary, simply accepted this detail (he resisted in other 
points where his political honour was involved) is not even considered. 

But why did people with strong political convictions, which had developed 
in an atmosphere where frank argument was regarded as a-high virtue in a 
revolutionary, do such things? If we assume that the defendants chose 
their course of action according to political considerations, the confessions 
are explicable provided some conspiracy, though not necessarily containing 
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those particular traits which have been selected by the prosecutors and 
possibly even by themselves for the sake of public propaganda, did in fact 
occur. In this case the sudden transfer of the arrested man from an environ- 
ment of his fellow-conspirators to one of devoted Stalinists might make him 
abandon the hopes which had formerly been boosted by the wishful thinking 
of a minority group. The consequent feeling that a continuation of what he 
now regards as a threat to the survival of the USSR must be prevented might 
induce confessions in terms which would appeal to his fellow-opponents 
(Radek made this point clearly enough) and mobilize public opinion, possibly 
by over-statements of what had actually had happened, against renewed cons- 
piracies. But the preliminary condition for such an explanation is that in the 
defeated opponent’s view something harmful had actually happened: Bukharin, 
who clearly invited his followers to disarm, nevertheless insisted on putting 
forward, to counter Vyshinsky’s historical mythology, the version of his 
action against Lenin in 1918 which coincided with what is known of the 
historical facts and Bukharin’s own admission, in 1924, of political mistakes.* 
Need we assume that, when dealing with facts about which no outside 
evidence is available, he repeated propaganda lies put into his mouth by the 
NKVD and resisted only when he doubted the usefulness from the party’s 
point of view of some particular lie (cf. p. 227)? Could not a person, with the 
background of a Russian revolutionary, if invited to ‘translate’ the defence 
of his views within the party framework into terms of treason, react in the way 
attributed by the authors of the book reviewed (p. 462ff) to Kostov? The 
latter conducted his defence with a view to preparing a change in the forms 
of intra-party controversy rather than to support the particular campaign 
in the interest of which he was being asked to sacrifice himself. From the 
standpoint of a defendant who regarded himself as innocent, his behaviour 
was quite consistent; it may bear its fruits now as Khrushchov has found it 
necessary to denounce the alleged instigators of the anti-Titoist campaign. 
Apart from the general shortcomings of the hypothesis of the book, 
criticism is invited by the extremist manner in which the hypothesis has been 
applied. Very sweeping conclusions are drawn by artificial constructions 
from the evidence quoted, which does not warrant them at all. All kinds of 
defendants — some of them less politically minded than those who were 
tried in the late ’thirties by Vyshinsky — appeared in the trials in the satellite 
states in 1948-52. Amongst these there were the Kostovs, Rajks and Palffys, 
put together into the Procrustean bed of a mechanism which is supposed to 
explain everything and therefore explains very little. This mechanism, like 
that of Mr. Leites’ Operational Code of the Politburo, naturally produces the 
results implied in its construction, if necessary through by-passing recent 
facts which do not quite fit into the scheme. For example, there is no analysis 
of the Doctors’ Case of 1953 and the anti-semitic traits visible in the Slansky 
trial are described as developing characteristics of the Bolshevik system 
(p. 391). The Beria case which in the USSR itself was regarded as the con- 
clusion of a dark chapter in the party’s history interpreted is here as fore- 
shadowing the end of Bolshevism and the coming of a military dictatorship. 
These features can be counteracted by the critical reader. But, unhappily, 
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the authors did not provide a definition of the evidence upon which they 
rely. “This study,’ they say, ‘does to some considerable extent rely on the 
observations of a person who had protracted and close connections with 
the upper spheres of the Soviet regime in the ’twenties and ’thirties, and 
whom we shall call “our informant” ’ (p. 6). Eighteen years have passed 
since the events and it is difficult to see legitimate reasons for such a 
person to hide his identity. We cannot ascertain the amount of his 
knowledge and bias, nor do we know whether he represents an additional 
source of information, a mere reappearance of some well-known source, or 
the anonymous inspirer of some well-known Western author. I saw no state- 
ment in the book which may rest upon ‘inside information’ hitherto not 
available. On the other hand, if some historian should regard it as new infor- 
mation, how can he use it if he is deprived of the most elementary data for 
the appreciation of its source? 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 In addition to this partisan source, the authors refer (p. 18) to the absence of refer- 
ence to treasonal relations between the Soviet oppositions and Germany or Japan in 
the Nuremberg and Tokio war-crimes trials. Yet the use by a government of political 
disagreements in the ‘prospective enemy’ country hardly came under any definition 
of war crimes and there were all kinds of political reasons for by-passing them, in- 
cluding the possibility that facts actually brought to light might not quite coincide 
with the Vyshinsky version. The Soviet investigators could hardly wish to discredit 
this, even if the price they had to pay was not demonstrating the existence of some kind 
of conspiracy. 

2 Cf. L. Schapiro, The Origins of the Communist Autocracy: Political Opposition in the 
Soviet State, 1955, pp. 117, 145; and Pravda, January 3rd, 1924. 





TO THE EDITORS OF SOVIET STUDIES 
Sirs, 
Your Reviewer, Mr. Max Beloff, is to be congratulated on the industry 
with which he has ransacked the first 175 pages of my book, The Origin of the 
Communist Autocracy, in search of errors. Two errors listed by Mr. Beloff 


had escaped my notice and will be rectified in the forthcoming reprint . 


(together with at least one more slip which I have since discovered, and which 
has escaped even Mr. Beloft’s toothcomb). Thus it is of course wrong to say 
that Order No. 1 introduced election of officers (p. 23) when in effect it 
introduced elected committees to undermine the authority of officers; and 
(p. 93) the last Russian counter-offensive certainly took place well before the 
Kornilov affair. 

However, in other instances Mr. Beloff’s zeal has outrun his discretion. 
He has either misquoted me; or strained the meaning of a phrase used by me 
in order to place upon it an interpretation most calculated to make me appear 
ignorant; or he has made elementary mistakes of facts, which he might have 
avoided had he taken the trouble to check for himself the references given in 
my footnotes. In the interest of historical truth I trust you will allow me to 
illustrate only a few instances. 

Thus I do not say (on p. 2) that the original ‘Land and Liberty’ (which had 
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disappeared by 1863 or 1864) was responsible for the attempt on the life of 
Alexander II in 1866. What I say is that its activities ‘culminated in’ Kara- 
kozov’s attempt. If Mr. Beloff will refer to Chapter XIV of F. Venturi’s 
Il populismo russo, with which he claims familiarity, he will discover that this 
is a justifiable assertion. 

With regard to the attitude of the Kadets to the monarchy, in spite of the 
views of Milyukov (which were in many respects out of tune with those of 
the rest of his party) it is not inaccurate to summarize the hasty abandonment 
by the Kadets of their always equivocal attitude to the monarchy in the phrase 
‘became Republicans overnight’. Those interested in this question will find 
it discussed by V. A. Maklakov in his Iz vospominaniy, New York, 1954, p. 
378. In criticizing me for quoting Lenin’s references to the troops of General 
Kornilov at the end of October (on p. 59) Mr. Beloff appears to be unaware 
of the fact that this was the current language of Bolshevik propaganda after 
Kornilov’s attempted movement, and that it was intended to identify both 
Kerensky and any troops regarded as loyal to the Provisional Government 
with Kornilov. Nor, incidentally, was Lenin ever inept enough to urge, as 
Mr. Beloff suggests, ‘action against the Kerensky government’, but always 
against ‘the forces of counter-revolution’. 

There is nothing particularly ‘mysterious’ about my reference to the legis- 
lation passed by the Constituent Assembly (p. 159) to anyone at all familiar 
with this phase of Russian history. For Mr. Beloff’s information, however, 
full details of the passage of the first ten points of a land law by the Constituent 
Assembly will be found in the protocols of that body. This law, as well as 
the decree setting up the Russian Federal Republic, formed part of the basic 
programme of the Socialist Revolutionary party after the dispersal of the 
Constituent Assembly. My reference on this page comes from the protocols 
of the Ufa Conference, as I indicate in my footnote. Mr. Beloff has presum- 
ably not troubled to check it. 

Mr. Beloff queries my statement on p. 170 that the Luga Soviet was the 
largest after the Petrograd Soviet. May I suggest that he should look up the 
references which I give before suggesting that my statement ‘would seem 
ambiguous’. If he wishes to satisfy himself that the Luga Soviet had repre- 
sentatives in the Petrograd Soviet he will find the answer in the same place. 
Is Mr. Beloff by any chance under the delusion that the rough and ready 
Soviets of the early days after the February Revolution corresponded strictly 
to the size of the towns after which they were named? 

Mr. Beloff states that I mention ‘without giving the source’ (on p. 173) a 
decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of January 28th, 1918, on the 
press. ‘No trace of this decree has been found’, adds Mr. Beloff. Found by 
whom, I may ask? For surely Mr. Beloff, before implying, as he does, that 
this decree does not exist, and that what I really mean is an earlier one of 
December 18th, 1917, has taken the trouble to look up himself the Soviet 
source which I in fact do give (in footnote 7, p. 173). 

Mr. Beloff’s most serious error is in his criticism of what I say of the 
decree of February 17th, 1919 (p. 174), namely that it restricted the legal 
power of the Vecheka to inflict imprisonment to cases of open armed rebellion. 
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My argument is that while in practice the Vecheka was imposing sentences, 
the Soviet authorities sought to preserve the theory that the Vecheka only 
investigated, but that all sentences were imposed by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunals. Since Mr. Beloff has chosen flatly to contradict me it is necessary to 
look at the text of the decree (§ 130 of no. 12, dated February 17th, 1919). It 
contains eight sections. The first transfers to the Revolutionary ‘Tribunals 
the power of passing sentence in ‘all cases arising’ in the Chekas. The 
second ‘keeps in force’ the rights of the Chekas to take immediate measures 
in order to deal with armed rebellions by counter-revolutionaries or bandits. 
The third section extends the same power to the case of districts declared 
under martial law. The fourth deals with the organization of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals. The fifth and sixth sections give the Revolutionary 
Tribunals the right of checking investigations by the Chekas and of visiting 
persons detained by them in order to supervise the legality of the detention. 
The seventh deals with the entry into force of the decree. The eighth confers 
on the Vecheka ‘the right of imprisonment in the concentration camps’. 
(The latter were first set up a few weeks later, on April 15th, 1919.) It is no 
doubt this eighth section, read out of its context, or made available to Mr. 
Beloff in an inaccurate translation, which has led him to make his hasty and 
quite unjustifiable assertion that this decree for ‘the first time gave clear and 
open legal sanction’ to the power of the Chekas to imprison without trial. It 
should be plain and obvious to anyone even slightly familiar with the ordinary 
principles of interpreting legal documents that the particular power of 
imprisoning in concentration camps is qualified by the general limitation on 
the powers of the Vecheka contained in sections one and two. Indeed, if it 
were otherwise, this decree would have been in complete contradiction to the 
resolution adopted by the All Russian Congress of Soviets on November 8th, 
1918 (to which I refer on p. 174), and not, as it was intended to be, an imple- 
mentation of it. The legal reason for section 8 was no doubt the fact that a 
new kind of place of imprisonment was being devised; but the fiction that the 
real source of the sentences was the legal tribunal was carefully preserved. 
(Incidentally, in many instances the letter of the law was complied with in 
practice to the extent that members of the Revolutionary Tribunals used to 
visit the Chekas in order to countersign in batches and thus ‘legalize’ the lists 
of persons deported by the Chekas.) 

As regards Lenin’s views on the peasants, I do not propose to bandy 
quotations from Lenin with Mr. Beloff on this subject — once so popular 
an occupation in the disputes between Stalin and his political opponents. But 
I must make one observation. Mr. Beloff seems to think that he has disproved 
my assertion (on p. 12) that Lenin had never written a line implying that the 
ultimate victory of the Bolsheviks would lead to a curtailment of civil liberties 
for all except the party in power. To this end he quotes Lenin in 1906: 
“The small producers (the peasant included) will inevitably turn against the 
proletarian when he tries to move from freedom to socialism.’ Mr. Beloff has 
failed to understand that Lenin is here referring to freedom of trade and not 
to civil liberties — i.e. freedom of the press, association, speech, etc., with 
which my argument was concerned. 
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Mr. Beloff has gone really far astray on the Democratic Centralists. He 
suggests that “closer study’ of the records of the 8th Party Congress would have 
prevented me from describing them as ‘essentially intellectuals’ whereas they 
were chiefly the local party bosses. Of course they were the local party 
bosses. But does Mr. Beloff really believe that in 1919 to be a local party 
boss was incompatible with being an intellectual? No amount of ‘closer 
study’ of the records of the 8th Party Congress would have helped me on this 
point (or Mr. Beloff, had he attempted it) because these records do not 
contain biographies of the men later known as Democratic Centralists. 
There are, however, other biographical sources —I have used them; Mr. 
Beloff apparently has not. : 

Mr. Beloff has much to say about the Democratic Conference and the 
Pre-Parliament as treated in my book. May I observe that a reviewer who 
sets himself up as a judge of literary style should at least set himself a certain 
standard of intelligibility. I confess that I fail to understand his criticism of 
this portion of my book. As far as I can follow Mr. Beloff, he states that I 
give the correct date for the opening and closing of the Democratic Confer- 
ence. But I have failed to point out that certain editorial notes in Trotsky’s 
Works give the wrong dates. Had I done so, says Mr. Beloff, I might have 
avoided some errors. However, since Mr. Beloff’s argument, such as it is, 
seems to be based on the belief that I state on pp. 56-7 that Lenin demanded 
the boycott by the Bolsheviks of the Democratic Conference, and since I do 
not state this either on p. 56 or on p. 57 or anywhere else, it is scarcely 
necessary to argue the point at length. 

Mr. Beloff implies in a number of instances that I have not sufficiently 
used party records. This might well deceive someone unfamiliar with the 
book into believing that I had relied on secondary sources. That this is not the 
case will be apparent to anyone who is prepared to take the trouble to refer 
to the footnotes. Indeed, it is your reviewer who should have given closer 
attention to the primary sources cited in these footnotes, and paid less 
attention to information received at second hand. 


Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


London School of Economics and Political Science 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 
THE REAPPRAISAL OF INDUSTRY 


“We are on the threshold of a new technological and industrial revolution, far 
exceeding in importance the industrial revolutions associated with the 
appearance of steam and electricity." This statement by Bulganin at the 
plenary meeting of the Central Committee of the party in July 1955 sets the 
historical framework in which current Soviet discussions of industrial policy 
and administration are taking place: how shall the Soviet economy prepare 
itself for the transition to the age of automation and atomic power? 

In the past twenty-five years, Soviet industry has expanded more rapidly 
than that of advanced Western countries:? output per head of population in 
the main branches of industry now stands at the level of a country like Italy; 
and in the best and largest factories productivity of production workers (as 
distinct from the auxiliary trades such as loading and unloading) is often 
equal to that of Britain. But, in Bulganin’s terms, ‘technology does not stand 
still in capitalist countries: it has advanced in a number of branches under the 
influence of the arms drive, competition, and the motive of maximum profits 
which drives on the capitalists’. Soviet industrial output per head of popula- 
tion must continue to rise rapidly if the Western countries are to be ‘over- 
taken and surpassed’. 

However, two advantages possessed by the Soviet economy in the past are 
now becoming of less significance. In the first place, the economy has until 
now been able to borrow many of its technical innovations, owing to the more 
advanced level of the West, and to introduce up-to-date machinery and 
methods in the most favourable conditions, when an old technology was not 
already present to impede progress (compare Germany after 1871): this 
factor has not been specifically mentioned in the Soviet press. In the second 
place, the supply of unskilled labour from the countryside, to do the manual 
auxiliary jobs, to be trained for new factories, and to meet bottlenecks, may, it 
is implied, become insufficient: if industry did not mechanize its low-produc- 
tivity unskilled manual trades in the near future, Bulganin said, ‘not only shall 
we fail to bring about a substantial increase in labour productivity; we shall 
come up against difficulties in obtaining the necessary labour-force, owing 
to the tremendous growth of our economy.’ 

Soviet industrial advance must therefore depend principally on a continuing 
rise in labour productivity, which in turn largely depends on the technical 
progress of the economy owing to its own inventions and skills. “The struggle 
for the technical progress of our country is the struggle for the construction 
of Communist society.’ ‘Our task is to make use of the advantages possessed 
by our society to surpass the achievements of foreign science and technology.’ 

Industry has not been ready, however, for this further technical advance. 
According to Bulganin, this has been due to a wrong attitude. ‘As our industry 
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had begun to develop continuously and rapidly, and as it had got through the 
difficult test of war successfully, some comrades decided [my italics — R. W. D.] 
that we shall not need special efforts and hard work in the future to obtain the 
leading position in world technological progress.’ 

Present Soviet attitudes to industrial policies of the recent past, as they 
emerge from current discussions, may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Industrial planning and structure, as they existed in their post-war 
form (until the past two or three years), had a shape and direction which had 
emerged principally during the pre-war drive for rapid industrialization“and 
the wartime struggle to direct limited resources to military needs. The system 
was and is highly centralized; economic innovations come from above (and 
from outside the economy), and, in Bulganin’s words, ‘the principle of 
providing material incentives is often ignored in developing up-to-date 
machinery and methods and introducing them into production.’ 

(2) The system as it stands therefore encourages inertia, which is as it were 
the natural state of affairs, because it does not do enough to counteract it. 
‘Any established production is conservative by nature.’* ‘A lot of work is 
needed to go over to new types of output, and to recapitalize and modernize, 
and difficulties have to be overcome. You get unpleasantness along with the 
work, and this doesn’t suit everyone.’* ‘People avoid risk and the semblance 
of risk’; it is a favourite joke among managerial people that a cautious ‘privy 
councillor’ forms part of every factory director’s body.* 

(3) Further, ‘great harm is caused to technical progress in our country by 
underestimating the achievements of technology abroad’. Research workers 
waste time in discovering ‘things which were long ago published in foreign 
journals, and have been put into production abroad.’ 

(4) The economy has tended to lose its sense of long-term perspective; long- 
term planning has been partly lost sight of, and planners, administrators and 
technicians at every level of authority are buried in current routine work. 
‘Some economic managers have lost their feeling for the new — they have 
lost this invaluable Communist quality, and are wallowing in the mire of 
self-satisfaction and sluggishness.’® 

(5) Soviet technology has therefore in fact begun to stagnate in some 
respects. ‘Many types of machinery and equipment developed by our 
engineers are inferior in their technical characteristics to the best foreign 
models’, said Bulganin, and went on to give an industry-by-industry analysis 
of the Soviet technical level, comparing Soviet and foreign standards. 

(6) The industrial structure needs a spring-clean: it must be brought up- 
to-date. ‘In a few years industry will be double the size it is today: will 
everything still be planned in detail in the centre then?’* Further, the 
planning system must be redesigned so as to provide proper incentives to 
technical innovation. ‘Decisions and orders are not enough . . . Improvement 
can be brought about through the use of the price-mechanism, technical 
coefficients, and control by the plan. Things must be arranged so that it is 
economically advantageous for a factory to master and produce new and 
better equipment, and unprofitable (or even cause a loss) to produce out-of- 
date machinery.”® 
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The Soviet reappraisal and reform of industry began in 1953 and 1954 with 
a series of measures to decentralize and rationalize planning and administra- 
tion. In April 1955, the CC of the Party and the Council of Ministers circu- 
lated a letter to all workers in industry raising problems for discussion 
(this has apparently not been published); this was followed by the Industrial 
Conference in May (summarized in the previous issue of Soviet Studies) and 
by numerous specialized meetings and conferences since then. In July 1955, 
a full meeting of the CC heard Bulganin’s report on the state of industry, and 
adopted a lengthy resolution.’ The contributions on the problems facing 
industry published in newspapers and economic journals during this period 
are exceptionally frank and full; and are continuing unabated as this report 
goes to press (early October 1955). 

In this report the main proposals put forward and measures adopted are 
briefly summarized. No attempt is made here to evaluate their significance; 
but they are obviously of outstanding importance in the evolution of the Soviet 
economic system. 


I 


PLANNING 


Until this year Gosplan, the State Planning Commission, has been re- 
sponsible for compiling both the five-year plans, setting out the longer-term 
projected growth of the economy, and the annual or ‘current’ plans, which 
show the planned output of each industry in detail. The preoccupation with 
day-to-day problems which this has involved is said to have been a contribut- 
ing factor to the loss of perspective referred to above. In May, the functions 
of current planning were therefore transferred to a new State Economic 
Commission for Current Planning of the Economy (Gosekonomkomissia).*® 


Gosplan 

Gosplan’s immediate job is to draw up the sixth five-year plan (1956-60), 
the draft directives for which are to be submitted to the XX Congress of the 
Party by Bulganin in February 1956. In addition, Gosplan is to draw up 
10- or 15-year plans for particular industries, such as fuel, power, metals, 
engineering and cement, giving comparative estimates to show when different 
Western industrial countries are expected to be overtaken in output per head 
of population. 

Something of the rough general shape of the sixth five-year plan is already 
known: Bulganin stated that Stalin’s 1946 targets (set for achievement ‘in 
three or more five-year plans’) for a coal output of 500 million tons and steel 
output of 60 million tons are to be achieved ‘earlier than 1960’. And some 
plans for separate industries have already been adopted by the government 
(such as a building materials plan for 1956-57),° and will be incorporated in 
the five-year plan. There has also been some material published on the 
draft plan ‘balances’ for groups of industries. 

For example, within the overall coal plan, the Donets and Moscow basins and the 


new Pechora basin are to be developed to obviate the long hauls from Karaganda and 
Kuznetsk to the Urals, Volga and central regions; it is suggested that a railway 
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track should be laid from Pechora to the Urals. The proportion of oil and natural 

gas in the fuel balance is to rise at the expense of coal (the percentage of natural gas 

is to rise 2}-3 times).!° The relative growth of oil, gas and electric power as com- 
pared with coal means that their use in rails, power and metals (which consume 

62 per cent of all coal), will have to be intensified; and the possibilities of gradually 

replacing steam engines by oil-burning Diesels have been widely discussed. At 

present only 4 per cent of all rail traffic is carried by Diesels, as compared with 

80-85 per cent in the United States: 1960 and 1965 have been alternatively suggested 

as dates by which 40 per cent of traffic could be carried by Diesels. Suggestions have 

also been published on the co-ordination of rail and other forms of transport; 
emphasis is again placed on the importance of inland water transport, which is still 
responsible for only 6 per cent of all loads.** 

Such discussions cover a much wider range of problems, and in a more 
factual way, than has been usual in post-war published materials on longer- 
term economic development. This material is also notable in several other 
ways. Firstly, considerable use is made of some of the techniques for assessing 
the usefulness of investments which were analysed in the lengthy post-war 
discussion on investment criteria.'* 


Thus the cost of putting 40 per cent of goods traffic on to Diesels (including the 
cost of investment in allied industries) is estimated at 16 milliard rubles. To intro- 
duce heavy steam locomotives to the same extent would cost 28 milliard rubles, it is 
said, and a similar expansion of electric locomotives would cost 70 milliards. (Diesel 
engines themselves are expensive, however; according to one report a Soviet 2000 
h.p. Diesel locomotive costs about three times as much as a 2000 h.p. steam engine.) 
About 4 million tons of Diesel oil would be needed annually, but the 50-60 million 
tons of coal saved, and the other savings in costs, would soon recover the outlay on 
the Diesels. The ‘period of recoupment’ of the switch to Diesels is variously given 
at ‘under 3’ and at ‘5-7’ years (i.e. the marginal efficiency of the investment would 
be between 14 and 35 per cent, as compared with the 10 per cent which is usually 
taken as a standard in railway investment. 


Secondly, frank comparisons with foreign technological developments are 
made, even when these are unfavourable: thus descriptions are published of 
the American ‘Diesel Revolution’ of the 1930s and 1940s, and of the British 
Railways Development Plan.'* 

Thirdly, these articles attempt to convey a spirit of technical advance — 
frequent references are made, for example, to the long-term prospects of 
using atomic power in transport. '® 

Some articles deal with the longer-term perspective of 10 and 15 years. 
One writer, for example, suggests that electric power output must grow by an 
average of 10 per cent per annum in the next 15 years, and reach 700-750 
milliard kwh. by 1970, or 44 times the present level; of this 200-250 milliard 
kwh. would be produced by hydro-electric stations, built mainly in Siberia 
(at present hydro-electric power accounts for only about 15 per cent of the 
total of 166 milliard kwh.). (This would mean an output of 3000 kwh. per head, 
as compared with 850 in the USSR and 2600 in the U.S. at present — in the 
U.S. power consumption is intended to increase 3} times by 1975.) Coal 
output would ‘probably’ reach 800 or goo million tons by 1970, as compared 
with 500 million in 1960 and 390 million in 1955.'* These figures are sugges- 
tive rather than realistic; their author is able to speak only in the vaguest 
terms of the part which would be played in this by atomic power stations. 
But they serve to indicate the time-scale and scale of economic growth in 
terms of which Soviet long-term planners are now thinking and writing. 
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Some discussion has also taken place on the longer-term planning of the 
location of industry. In the past 25 years, there has been a considerable shift 
of production towards the East: in 1913, 7 per cent of all industrial output is 
said to have occurred in Siberia, the Far East, Central Asia and Kazakhstan;1" 
now 16 per cent of production takes place there. Almost half of the nation’s 
coal, over half of its steel, and over three-fifths of its oil is produced in the 
Urals and beyond. But there is considerable reluctance on the part of 
Ministers to expand production in these regions (particularly, presumably, 
because of the shortage of labour), and considerable pressure has to be 
exercised by the government to force the pace of development there. ‘Why 
should we build factories somewhere in Siberia? it’s a long way off and causes 
a lot of bother. It’s far easier and simpler to build a factory or extend an 
existing one somewhere nearer the centre, and if it is in Moscow or Leningrad 
that’s still better’ — this is how some Ministers argue, according to Bulganin, 
and they act upon their arguments, even though investment in Leningrad 
and in Moscow and its province is strictly forbidden. Moreover, according 
to Bulganin there is a great need for more rational location. 80 per cent of 
cottons and 70 per cent of woollens are manufactured in the Centre, and 40 
per cent of textiles are made in the Moscow region alone.'* 80 per cent of 
vehicles are made in the Centre, and all grain combines are made in Euro- 
pean Russia. Each Ministry makes what developments are needed for its 
own industry, at the expense of balanced planning by economic regions. 
All this involves extensive uneconomical hauls and cross-hauls by the rail- 
ways, which formed the main theme of Kaganovich’s speech to the railway- 
men last year.!® 

To counteract these tendencies, Gosplan has been instructed to work 
together with the Ministries and local government and party authorities to 
draw up a scheme of development and location of the main industries, 
covering a I0- or 15-year period. In addition, it has been suggested that 
authoritative planning committees should be set up in such areas as the 
Donbass and the Urals to examine the region’s economy as a whole ‘having 
in mind a very long-term perspective’.2° As early as November 1953 it had 
been suggested that ‘the further development of economic collaboration 
within geographical regions requires an extension of the functions of repub- 
lican, provincial and town planning organs in organizing production inter- 
connections . . . Republican, provincial and town Balances of semi-manu- 
factures and components, and specific proposals for economic collaboration, 
must be worked out by local planning agencies in the preliminary [my italics 
—R. W. D.] stages of planning, and taken into account in compiling plans 
for particular industries.’?! 


Gostekhnika 


As well as dividing long-term and current planning functions between 
Gosplan and the new Gosekonomkomissia, the government has also set up a 
State Committee on New Technology, under the Chairmanship of V. A. 
Malyshev, responsible for the general co-ordination of technical innovation in 
Soviet industry. The committee has inter alia to compile annual and long- 
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term plans for the production of new machinery, to examine designs of new 
machinery, and to make regular proposals on the old designs which are to cease 
production.** In addition, a Permanent Exhibition of Scientific Achievements 
and New Experiments is to be established; and steps are being taken to 
improve technical information services, and especially the supply of informa- 
tion from abroad. The government is to allocate more funds to building, 
equipping and maintaining research institutes. 

A number of problems faces the Soviet government as far as research and 
technical training are concerned. Research in the USSR is carried out by 
three types of institutions: the Academies of Sciences and their departments; 
the Universities; and the specialized institutes attached to particular industrial 
Ministries. The work done by these bodies often overlaps, and needs to be 
co-ordinated. They tend to be concentrated in Moscow and Leningrad, and 
to be too remote from practical industrial problems:** while ‘many of our 
prominent scientists have combined teaching with research in University 
(vuz) and industrial laboratories’, only a fifth of University (vuz) staffs, 
Bulganin complained, in fact carry out research jobs directly for industry or 
other branches of the economy. And when scientists have made a useful 
invention, it tends not to be applied in industry — the scientist goes on to 
another problem and refuses to ‘push’ his own invention. ‘We have discovered 
and are discovering many things before anyone else in the world’, remarked 
an engineer in an oblique reference to the post-war eagerness to ascribe 
inventions to Russia, ‘but the main thing is not to discover them first but to 
introduce them first’.24 The tendency to remoteness from current industrial 
tasks is heightened by the habit of employing young research students in these 
institutes (and in industrial administration generally) immediately after they 
have finished their course; almost half of the research staff of the Central 
Iron and Steel Institute had not worked in production. ‘In pre-revolutionary 
Russia, young engineers and technicians could not join the administrative 
staff or work in a design shop unless they had worked in production. There 
is a similar system in capitalist countries today. It is a sensible rule and we 
should follow it too.’ It has also been suggested that research students should 
not be accepted by institutes unless they have practical industrial experience 
as well as their degree qualification.** Finally, Bulganin has drawn attention 
to the fact that a long-term programme for technical innovation makes 
necessary a properly-based long-term plan for training technical and specialist 
personnel: the absence of such a plan is said to have led to shortages of specia- 
lists in particular fields, and to a tendency to train an insufficient number of 
middle-grade technicians in proportion to the number of highly trained 
specialists (there are less than two technicians to every graduate engineer 
in industry). 


Gosekonomkomissia 


The annual national-economic plan, compiled by Gosekonomkomissia and 
adopted by the government, consists of several sets of indices or target- 
figures (pokazateli) and ceilings (limity), covering production, allocation, 
investment and labour, both in money and in real terms. These indices are 
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the framework on which each industrial Ministry builds its more detailed 
plans. The planners’ job is to draw up a plan which will move the economy 
in the desired direction (as expressed in the five-year plan and subsequent 
government Orders about particular industries and problems), and at the 
same time Will keep at least a rough balance between supplies and require- 
ments in each part of the economy. In the attempt to do this, the planners’ 
foresight is limited, and it has therefore proved impossible for them to get the 
plans ready as early as is necessary for the reasonably smooth working of the 
factories. Moreover, the plans can never be applied simply in their original 
form: even if the planners know enough to have produced a technically 
correct picture of the way in which the economy could develop during the 
year, the partial failure of the plan (or, for that matter, its over-fulfilment) in 
one industry or part of an industry affects all the associated industries and 
leads to bottlenecks: to meet the departures from plan which occur, changes 
have frequently to be made in the plan itself at Ministerial and factory level.** 
Commenting on this situation, Bulganin referred ‘to the wrong practice... 
from top to bottom of our planning system as a result of which the preparation 
of plans was delayed, so that until recently the approval of annual plans was 
considerably delayed until just before the beginning of the planning period’ 
(they should officially have been approved by November rst of the year 
preceding the planned year).*” ‘As a result’, he went on, ‘the plans of enter- 
prises are not settled on time.’ Reforms had now been carried out, he informed 
the CC, and it depended largely on the Ministries whether things went 
smoothly in future. From the other end of the economy, factory managers 
have been demanding detailed long-term plans covering 2, 3 or 4 years, 
pointing out that at heavy machinery works, for example, the normal produc- 
tion cycle is 2-3 years for most items, so that a belated annual plan makes it 
impossible for smooth preparation to be made for charges in the production 
schedule.?* 

Raw materials and semi-manufactures are distributed within Soviet 
industry by direct allocation at fixed prices (as in Britain in war-time); the 
planning of supply presents even more formidable problems than production 
planning. What has to be supplied must first be produced; and it would 
seem sensible therefore for supply plans to be drawn up on the basis of the 
production plans. But if factories were to wait for their production plans 
before indenting for their requirements, the planning period would be over 
before the supply plan could be decided upon. In practice therefore factories 
have to indent for materials when they have before them only draft produc- 
tion figures at best, and sometimes they have to rely on guesswork: claims 
have to be put in by the preceding July and August for the annual plan, and 
by six weeks to three months before the first day of each quarter. When the 
production plan finally arrives, it is often very different from the estimates 
which were used to indent for supplies. But the supply plan is rarely changed, 
even when changes are made during the year in the production plan.** 

Centralized supply and the shortages and bottlenecks which it entails have 
forced the emergence of a supply system in practice in which central plans 
and unplanned improvisations by Ministries and factories to overcome 
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bottlenecks exist side-by-side. It is the purchasing (snab) agencies and not 
the selling (sbyt) agencies in which most manpower and effort is concentrated: 
in Leningrad, for example, 150 persons are officially employed on purchasing 
metals, only 70 on selling them.*° In addition to the official purchasing agen- 
cies’ staff, ‘many hundreds and perhaps thousands’ of ‘pushers’ (tolkachi) are 
travelling to and from Moscow and the main industrial towns to try to urge 
on, by legal or illegal means, the supply of materials required by their firms: 
the Chief Metal-selling Agency — Glavmetallosbyt— alone has 30,000 
customers (bribes and inducements used to get materials and equipment are 
known by the famous term b/at).*! ‘Financial organs tolerate the numerous 
tolkachi and other agents who have attached themselves to industrial firms’, 
complained Bulganin. 

As well as struggling to acquire the goods they need from other factories, 
factories also have to produce scarce items for themselves: standard compo- 
nents are produced at every engineering factory,** most factories make their 
own handtools at great expense, large factories have their own costly small 
foundries. “There was a time when the war forced each factory to make 
everything for itself — nuts, bolts, angle-bars, and other small components. 
But why must I make an angle-bar now? At a specialized factory it would 
cost 20 kopeks, but it costs me 20 rubles!’*° Ministries tend to form their own 
systems, and to order things from their own factories, even when it would be 
more economical for them to be made elsewhere: ‘[Heads of Departments 
and enterprises] prefer to limit their system of collaboration (kooperirovaniye) 
to “their own” Department. It is easier to order “your own” factory, even 
if it is situated in a remote place, to send semi-manufactures to another of 
“your own’’ factories; it is more difficult to make contracts with enterprises 
of other Departments.’?! Consequently Ministries order their own firms to 
produce items for which they are not really suitable; as examples of this, 
Bulganin cited the Gorky vehicle works, where vehicles had fallen from 
76 per cent of its output in 1950 to 67 per cent in 1954, and the Bryansk loco 
works, which has to produce inter alia such varied items as steam turbines, 
electric trains, rolled steel, and spare parts for tractors and power stations. 
The Ministerial ‘empires’ which have arisen in the supply system as it 
operates in practice lead to high-cost auxiliary production both of scarce 
materials and of finished products, and hinder the rational location of 
industry and the minimizing of transport costs. 

The reform of the production and supply system is proceeding along two 
main lines. Firstly, within the framework of the existing system, production 
arrangements are being rationalized. The auxiliary production of tools, 
standard components, castings and forgings, and spare parts (especially for 
vehicles and agricultural machinery) is to be transferred to specialized fac- 
tories. Spare parts are to be made at factories attached to each industrial 
Ministry; standard components and fittings (the list of which is to be ex- 
tended), metal goods and forgings are to be produced at factories established 
on a regional basis and producing for all industry in the region — it is esti- 
mated that the production of standard components and tools at special 
factories will save a milliard rubles annually in engineering alone.** As far 
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as possible, large engineering works are to be relieved of the production of 
items for which they are not specially designed. The planning authorities 
have been urged to re-examine their production orders so that excavators, 
for example, are produced only at building-engineering factories, where they 
are produced at between a half and two-thirds the cost of those made by 
coal and oil engineering factories. The transfer of industrial consumer goods 
to specialized factories is also beginning. It has already been decided to put 
the section of the radio industry which produces radio and television sets, etc. 
for the private consumer on to a conveyor belt system; and large industrial 
co-operatives (which in the main produce consumer goods) are to be trans- 
ferred to the state. There have also been suggestions that consumer goods 
such as bicycles, prams and metal beds, which since the mid-1930s have been 
produced in special shops (tsekhi shirpotreba) set up in heavy engineering 
works, should be transferred to light engineering works. “The expansion of 
tsekhi shirpotreba [within heavy industry factories] was a correct policy at one 
time — it was easier for large factories to start producing these items . . . But 
was it right that aircraft works suddenly had to begin to produce beds (and 
the plan was fixed in tons — the heavier the bed, the better it was for the 
factory!), the Ural Machine Works to produce ladles, and a turbine works 
to produce bicycles?’ (it will be recalled that this arrangement was part of the 
three-year plan for expanding consumer goods announced by Mikoyan in 
October 1953). “There is bound to be a small engineering works in the 
Ukraine whose output could easily be transferred to five or six other factories 
. . . o that it could make bicycles, prams and saucepans as its main output’, 
using modern production methods.** 

Together with this increased specialization and concentration, which is 
aimed at streamlining the existing system and making it more efficient, 
measures are being adopted to decentralize production and supply planning. 
Less important decisions are to be made not in Gosplan and the Council of 
Ministers but further down the economic scale. The number of items 
included in the production programmes adopted by the government as part 
of the annual plan has been cut from 5000 in 1953 to about 1700; Ministries 
have been given greater powers over investment funds, so that only about a 
half of the total expenditure on investment will be approved by name by the 
government and subject to detailed scrutiny (as compared with about 80 per 
cent before); the supply plans approved by the government are to be less 
detailed, and the powers of Ministries in distributing the total allocation they 
receive are to be increased. At the same time, a large number of.factories has 
been transferred from Union to Republican control: and Union-Republic 
Ministries have been set up covering posts and telegraphs in each Republic, 
and coal, iron and steel in the Ukraine, non-ferrous metals in Kazakhstan, 
and oil in Azerbaijan (these matters were previously entirely managed by all- 
Union Ministries in Moscow). ** 

The devolution of powers from the central government to Ministries and 
Republics has not been smooth;** and so far the intended subsequent increase 
in the powers of heads of Ministerial Chief Administrations (glavki) seems 
not to have gone very far. ‘Independent decisions of principle are almost 
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impossible for the head of a glavk; much of his energy is used up not on his 
proper job but on co-ordination with other bodies (soglasovaniye), corre- 
spondence, phone-calls, speeches and reports’.** 

Bulganin made it clear in his July report that the decentralization measures 
described above, which date mainly from 1954 and early 1955, are to be taken 
further. To increase Ministerial responsibility, he added, the special offices 
dealing with sectors of the economy (otraslevye byuro) attached to the Council 
of Ministers had been abolished, as had its departments and groups which 
prepared and co-ordinated legislation for Ministries and Gosplan; the staff 
of the Council of Ministers had been more than halved (he did not explain 
how these various functions would now be performed). ‘All this is only a 
beginning’, he said. ‘... A great number of factories are still directly under 
Union Ministries, although they could be better managed by Republican 
bodies . . . We must firmly direct things towards getting rid of unnecessary 
centralization in industrial management. We must increase the powers of 
Union Republics and the responsibility of republican governments in this 
matter.’ In general, administration must be brought closer to production: 
the number of stages between Ministry and factory must be kept as few as 
possible; glavki must be moved from Moscow to the place where production 
takes place; and engineers and technicians must be moved from Ministry 
offices to the factories. 

There has been little discussion in the Soviet press so far of the more 
far-reaching implications of this limited devolution of planning powers. As 
a result of a Leningrad Conference of the engineering and instrument-making 
industry on the Problem of Smooth Production, it has been suggested that 
the powers of selling agencies should be increased, and the size and functions 
of purchasing agencies should be cut,*’ but it is difficult to see how much can 
be done in this direction as long as the scarcity of supplies within industry 
forms an inherent part of the economic system. There has evidently been 
some discussion behind the scenes of the possibility of charging a tax on 
scarce supplies within industry to reduce the demand for them, as the 
following remarks by an economist indicate (he is criticizing Maizenberg’s 
book on prices): 


The question of the principles of the formation of wholesale prices on producer 
goods is recognized as controversial in our literature. There are unsolved problems 
here. Some economists, for example, consider that the structure of prices in both 
the producer goods and the consumer goods groups must be the same: accumulation, 
and in particular the turnover tax, must be included in both sets of prices on an 
equal footing. [Maizenberg] does not develop this side of the problem sufficiently, 
and presents the existing price system as the only possible one. 

As is well known, we still have certain scarce goods, although ‘their production 
grows from year to year. [Maizenberg] is silent about the following question: how 
justifiable is it to fix prices which result in a commodity being scarce with amounts 
of production normal in the particular conditions, and what must be the limits 
within which the prices of these goods deviate from their cost [stoimost]?** 


A commission is preparing proposals on improving the planning and supply 
of industry, on the authority of the CC Presidium, and the question is to be 
examined by the Council of Ministers. 
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II 
MANAGEMENT 


Powers 


The extension of the powers of factory directors would seem to be a neces- 
sary continuation of the decentralization measures; and the Industrial Confer- 
ence in May revealed that there was widespread dissatisfaction among factory 
directors with their present position. ‘At present the Ministry is a kind of 
Board of Guardians for the director’, said Glebovsky, director of the Urals 
Engineering Works, ‘and watches the poor chap and nurses him in every 
detail, tying his hands, depriving him of the chance to show initiative . . . 
With the number of check-ups on us and returns we have to fill in, we are 
like the Good Soldier Schweik whose luggage was stolen while he was 
reporting that it was in order . . . Free our initiative, and we shall be able to be 
fully responsible to the party and the government’ (he added that ‘no-one 
denies the importance of Ministries: you could not run industry without 
them. But on this occasion we have put their great value outside the bracket, 
as it were, and spoken mainly about their faults’).** 

A special commission was set up to prepare a statute on Directors’ Powers 
as early as May,‘ and in his July report Bulganin spoke strongly in favour 
of a change in the directors’ position: 

I must say a special word about the rights of directors of firms, or, more accurately, 
about their lack of rights (“Hear! hear!’). 

At present directors do not have the power to spend money on technical and 
organizational measures connected with the introduction of new technology and with 
proposals for greater efficiency [ratsionalizatsionnye meropriyatiya]. ‘They are unable 
to buy small items of equipment and fitments which they need for production 
purposes. Their powers over the wages and appointment ef administrative staff 
are extremely limited, as is their power of discretion in using the wage-fund which 
is allocated. A factory director cannot accept and meet orders placed by other bodies 
without approval from above, even when the firm has unused productive capacity 
and the order can be met without harm to its basic programme. There are also 
other matters which lie beyond the director’s competence at present, in which he 
should be given powers of decision. 

The limitation of factory directors’ powers reduces their responsibility for the 
work. To help things forward an end must be put to the harmful practice of fetter- 
ing their initiative and not allowing them to decide urgent business matters quickly 
and efficiently. ‘ 

A factory director is in direct charge of production and must have broad powers 


so that he can run things on a strict khozraschot basis, and take full responsibility 
for the efficient use of all the resources placed at his disposal. 


The proposals to increase directors’ powers which have so far been advo- 
cated in the Soviet press include the following: 

(a) Production programmes. In 1953-54, directors’ powers in preparing the 
detailed production and financial plan (tekhpromfinplan) were increased. 
It is now suggested that the number of indices fixed from above should be 
further cut; that all programming of semi-manufactures which are to be 
processed within the factory should be the responsibility of the factory alone;‘ 
and that factory plans for major items of output should be adopted on a 2-4 
year basis instead of annually.*° 

(b) Supplies and stocks. Directors’ powers to dispose of surplus stocks of 
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materials and equipment are to be considerably increased.*! It has also been 
suggested that supplies within a factory should be entirely controlled by the 
factory;® that directors should be given greater powers to order goods and 
to make contracts (‘without ministerial approval, we cannot order a grain of 
materials or a single ball-bearing’);** and that the ‘norms’ (requirements per 
unit output) of stocks held by a factory should be fixed only in general terms 
by the Ministry, the details being determined by the director.** 

(c) Staffing. The director has already been granted increased powers to 
decide, within the ceiling he is given for total wages, the number of workers 
he will employ of different grades and in different departments. But adminis- 
trative personnel, including engineers and technicians, are now more strictly 
controlled from the centre than they were before the planning reform of 
1953-4. Strong objections have been raised to this. A large works with 
several thousand engineers and technicians should not, it is said, have to ask 
permission to move even a single person from one department to another; ** 
the registration of establishment lists by the Ministry of Finance is bureau- 
cratic and unnecessary. ** 

(d) Technical organization. One of the most frequent demands is that the 
power of directors to organize design and testing shops should be greatly 
increased. At present, it is said, if a worker has an idea for increased efficiency, 
and wants a working drawing for it, there is no one to help him.** Directors 
cannot buy equipment for experiment which costs more than 300 rubles per 
item, unless it is financed by the Industrial Bank (Prombank) as part of the 
investment allocation.‘* It has also been proposed that regional design shops 
should be set up in large works responsible for all the designing work for a 
particular industry in the region. ** 

(e) Capital Investment. A State Bank regulation which permitted loans to 
be given (in the range of 100,000 to 500,000 rubles and above) for small-scale 
mechanization and technological improvement has become notorious as a 
‘record essay in bureaucracy’ —at ,the Industry Conference Glebovsky 
suggested that Khrushchov should read it for himself; Khrushchov told 
Glebovsky to read it aloud to the Conference, and when he did so it was met 
with ‘laughter and noise’.‘?7 The main cause of the indignation with the 
regulation is that the State Bank will give a one-year loan for mechanization 
only if the work can be fully carried out within the year, and a saving made 
within the year equal to the value of the loan. The loan should, it is proposed, 
be put on a two- or three-year basis. ** 

Directors’ powers to make capital investments have been particularly re- 
stricted since the abolition of the category ‘decentralized investment’ (invest- 
ment outside the plan) several years ago — a director may not at present use 
the director’s fund for supplementary investment even when the job appears 
in the general development plan of the factory and does not involve the use of 
scarce materials.* It has recently been announced that ‘decentralized invest- 
ment’ is being restored for republican budgets*® and this will presumably be 
extended to factory managements. 

(f) Capital repair should be controlled by the factory and not by the glavk. 
In coal-mining, for example, 14-2 milliard rubles’ depreciation allowances 
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go annually to capital repair, and ‘to put it crudely, the mine does not pay for 
capital repair from its own pocket, and as a result such things happen as that 
mine managers economize on current repairs [which come out of costs] by 
sending a machine for capital repair when it does not really need it’.5° 

(g) Financial powers. A number of suggestions have been made. The 
director’s fund should include 50-70 per cent of profit above the plan, instead 
of 15-45 per cent, and there should be no ceiling of 5 per cent of the factory 
wage-fund as at present. The director should be allowed to use working 
capital, or the depreciation and capital repair funds, for technical improve- 
ments,** or should be given a direct subsidy for this purpose,** or alter- 
natively a special part of the director’s fund should be set aside for paying 
inventors, and should be available irrespective of plan fulfilment by the 
factory.*® 


One of the problems worrying the government is how to deal with the large 
number of inefficient factories — how can the new regulations be so arranged 
as to pull forward the less efficient? According to Bulganin, 30-40 per cent 
of enterprises fail to fulfil their annual plans. A government Order of August 
21st, 1954, ‘On the function and tasks of the USSR State Bank’, has systema- 
tized and increased the powers of the bank to penalize inefficient enterprises. 
They can be subjected to ‘special arrangements’ (osoby rezhim) for receiving 
bank credits: under these arrangements the local bank manager can at his 
discretion refuse to give loans to the enterprise unless the glavk or Ministry 
guarantee them; to prevent debts he can put the enterprise’s accounts on to a 
system in which payments to other firms are made from a special account in 
which the enterprise has made an advance deposit; and he can prevent it 
using non-perishable stocks in hand. After six months of ‘special arrange- 
ments’, the enterprise can be declared ‘bankrupt’ [neplatezhosposobny] in a 
special Bulletin, all bank credits to it and all payments from its account being 
stopped, and an investigating commission will then be set up by the Ministry 
of State Supervision to prepare a report for the Council of Ministers. Efficient 
enterprises, on the other hand, may be given special facilities for bank loans." 

But such administrative measures by themselves are at best a deterrent to 
inefficiency, not an incentive to efficiency. The principal problem facing 
Soviet economists is to improve the system of material incentives so as to 
encourage efficiency and technological progress. 


Incentives 

To put the matter crudely, there are two types of ‘pull’ on a factory 
manager to encourage him to fulfil the plan. Firstly, there is administrative 
pressure from his Ministry and other bodies such as the State Bank; his work 
is largely judged by whether the production plan is fulfilled, and if it is not he 
is likely to be demoted or transferred (Bulganin complained of the rapid 
turnover of managerial staffs: in the coal industry two-fifths of the managers 
and chief engineers of mines and up to a half of the heads of sub-departments 
are changed annually). Secondly, there is the economic incentive: if produc- 
tion plan and costs plan are fulfilled, the director will retain part of profits 
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in the director’s fund, and 15-45 per cent of above-plan profits will also be 
allocated to the director’s fund; at the same time the managerial staff will 
personally receive additional bonuses. 

The object of Soviet price-planning is to produce a linear relationship 
between profits and the desires of the planners, so that if the factory produces 
what the planners want it to, its profits will be maximized. In practice this 
is very difficult to achieve. As a result of post-war price reforms within 
industry, a standard rate of profit of 4-5 per cent of costs is now normally 
obtained on products. Even here there are many exceptions: when the govern- 
ment wants to encourage the use of a particular good, it tends not to raise the 
price it pays to the producer, but to lower it so that the purchaser can obtain 
it more cheaply (thus the wholesale prices of reinforced concrete building 
parts have been cut by 25 per cent from July 1st, 1955; and, as one commenta- 
tor points out, reinforced concrete producers will have to improve efficiency 
rapidly if they are not to make a loss).°* But this standard rate of profit does 
not give an equal incentive to produce every item in the plan: there is a tend- 
ency to concentrate on those items in which materials are a high proportion 
of costs, and labour is a low proportion — ‘prices’, writes one economist, 
‘must correspond more closely to the labour consumed in producing the 
good. In practice prices of more labour-intensive and higher quality goods 
are often little different from those for less labour-intensive and low grade 
goods’.** Also, the supplementary amounts paid for better quality produc- 
tion are often less than the savings in costs which are achieved by producing 
more goods of a lower quality.** So the imperfect economic incentive to 
produce to the plan has to be supplemented by exhortation: for example, it is 
complained that ‘some Ministries in planning production base themselves 
not on the requirements of the economy as a whole for individual items, but 
on the labour consumption and profitability of these items’; this is said to be 
‘completely impermissible’ .** 

Even if prices were properly adjusted to provide an incentive for plan 
fulfilment of every item, the present situation would still be unsatisfactory. 
In the first place, even when the plans are adhered to by the factory, the needs 
of the plan may be met only in a formal sense. The plans generally provide 
for the production of many items by weight — e.g. so many tons of domestic 
utensils. So the factory will produce unnecessarily heavy individual items 
to fulfil the total plan more easily, and will be rewarded for this instead of 
penalized: ‘the existing system of planning and recording output by weight 
alone’, said Bulganin, ‘does not give an incentive to iron and steel works to 
produce new economical grades of rolled steel ... The more rolled steel 
weighs, the heavier the item is, and the more “‘profitable”’ it therefore is for 
them’ (he quoted a number of cases where Soviet machinery is heavier than 
its British or U.S. equivalent — e.g. a British 1951 Fordson Major Diesel 
tractor weighs 2 tons, the equivalent Minsk 1953 ‘Belarus’ weighs 3 tons). 
Secondly, the Director’s Fund is said to be too chancy and too small to 
provide sufficient incentive. It is paid out on the result of the year’s work, 
mainly in the second quarter of the following year, so that its immediate 
impact is not very great; and factories know that they may lose it through no 
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fault of their own (if, for example, they are unable to produce a particular 
item of production through lack of supplies).** 

Some light is shed by current discussions on the relative strength of the 
administrative ‘pull’ and the economic incentives ‘pull’ at the present time. 
According to one source, mine managers receive large bonuses for fulfilling 
the costs plan, and ‘in order not to raise costs of coal, some of them have 
begun to restrict artificially the overfulfilment of miners’ norms [which 
would put up wage costs per unit output, in a progressive piece-rate system] 
and the advance of the cutting line’.*° To give priority to the costs plan 
rather than the output plan would have been a most unlikely occurrence in 
pre-war days;** and the coal industry may be exceptional even now — in the 
building industry, for example, bonuses to management have until recently 
been tied entirely to output® as was generally the case in the pre-war period,*’ 
and is still apparently the case for engineers and technical staff throughout 
industry.** 

As far as technical progress is concerned, the administrative ‘pull’ towards 
improvement will certainly be adequately provided, as a result of the current 
campaign and discussions; but what of the economic incentive? Would this 
be adequate if the defects described above were removed? Some far-reaching 
criticisms of the present system have been put forward. 

It is pointed out that at present the productive capacity and capital stock 
of a factory is not taken much into account in planning its output and esti- 
mating and rewarding its results. At present, ‘plans for factories in approxi- 
mately similar conditions often vary — one is smaller, the other larger; one 
is ‘easy’, the other ‘a heavy load’ . . . Glavki base their plans mainly on the level 


of output already achieved. A factory which has already reached a high level 
of productivity is set a growth-rate of 10 per cent, just the same as a more 
backward factory. Here it is generally forgotten that the advanced factory 
has already taken up most of its slack and that each percentage rise will need 
a greater effort to achieve’.** The same applies to plans for cost reduction: 


Material incentives [to cut costs] operate only after the plan is approved, not 
before it is approved, when they sometimes even act in the opposite direction. As is 
well known, plan targets are distributed between factories mainly on the basis of 
the results already achieved. Factories which are working badly sometimes get very 
low plan targets, and the burden of plan fulfilment is shifted on to those which are 
working efficiently. Because of this they often try to conceal their possibilities in 
order to avoid getting targets which are too high. And even in fulfilling current 
plans material incentives often only have a limited effect in disclosing production 
reserves. So Glavki and Ministries have the difficult task, which is often beyond 
their capacity, of deciding from the centre what the real possibilities of a factory 
are and what its plan must be like. This also leads [the higher authorities] to increase 
the number of reports and planning estimates. Factory plans are often reached by a 
kind of ‘contest’ between the glavk and the factory. Experience shows that this 
system of planning does not always obviate the random distribution of plan targets.*® 


This particularly affects technical innovation. Ifa factory proposes technical 
improvements, anticipated costs reduction from them does not go to the 
factory: it is included in the factory target, and the factory is penalized if it 
does not achieve the target. “The method of reward for plan fulfilment often 
turns into a method of rewarding technical stagnation.’** And in fact new 
machines cost more in the initial stages, and this would reduce profits. “No 
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one in the Ministry says to me ‘“‘Make your machine, Kharin, don’t worry 
if it costs more — we'll plan the extra jutlay, you can’t manage without it.” ’* 
And, further, transferring to new methods of production may hold up the 
production programme for a time: ‘ “Comrade director”, they say to me, 
“while we are mastering automation processes, we shall fail to fulfil the 
plan”.’**? Many directors therefore prefer to use extra labour rather than 
introduce new machinery, even at the expense of safety and health condi- 
tions. °° 

Two important reforms have been proposed to improve the position. Firstly, 
the targets for factories must be set by precisely assessing the capital equip- 
ment of the individual works: ‘norms of output must be worked out for simi- 
lar plant in similar factories.’ Then a factory with higher output will get a 
higher reward.*t Moreover, ‘the planned cost of a factory’s product should 
correspond to norms of outlay fixed to take the particular production condi- 
tions into acount’; ‘outlay (costs), receipts and profits must be compared 
with the plan or with the norms for the particular group of firms’.** (Thus 
a varying price would be paid, or a varying percentage of profits deducted, 
depending on the richness of the capital stock of the factory — prices within 
industry would no longer correspond to wage costs, but to wage costs plus 
or minus an allowance for capital in use.) 

Secondly, it has been suggested that what might be called a long-term 
Director’s Fund should be introduced. A standard level of profits would be 
fixed for each factory or group of factories over a period of say five years, and 
costs targets would not be altered during this period (at present, as we have 
seen, they are altered annually). The profits of the factory would rise as it 
cut costs, and a substantial percentage of the increase would be retained in 
the Director’s Fund. The management would now want to have its output 
plan fixed as high as possible, so that overheads would be reduced and profits 
rise; and it would be encouraged to introduce new methods which would 
reduce costs over a relatively long period, because it would know that its 
planned costs and future profits would not be reduced as a result. The 
analogy is drawn with the collective-farm compulsory deliveries system 
under which a fixed amount is collected according to the amount of collective 
farm land — if deliveries depended on the planned harvest, collective farms 
would try to get as low a plan as possible. * 


Ill 


LABOUR 


If labour productivity is to continue to rise, it is not sufficient for planning 
and management to be geared to technological progress. Labour must be avail- 
able where it is needed in the appropriate trades and grades and in sufficient 
quantities; the wage-system must continue to offer adequate incentives to 
improvements in output and skill; and maximum scope must be given to 
initiative and enthusiasm by ordinary workers, which have been a major 
factor in raising productivity in the past 25 years. To this end, a State 
Committee on Labour and Wages has been set up under Kaganovich;* and 
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a plenary meeting of all the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions has 
discussed the part which the Trade Unions can play in the drive for technical 
progress. °* 


Allocation 


The powers of direction of labour and control of engagements possessed 
by the government are limited, in fact as well as in law: criminal penalties 
for changing one’s job were abolished several years ago,** although new 
graduates and young people leaving labour reserve schools still have to 
remain 3 and 4 years respectively at the job to which they are directed, and 
labour contracts continue to be used. Labour shortages in particular places 
and occupations appear frequently, and labour turnover is substantial: 
according to Bulganin, 2.8 million workers [out of some 12 million] left their 
jobs in Union and Union-Republican industrial enterprises (excluding the 
timber industry) in 1954, and 1.45 million left building sites; go per cent of 
building workers have been continuously in the trade for less than 5 years, 
and 60 per cent for less than 2 years.** 

The only proposal put forward by Bulganin to reduce labour turnover was 
that the housing which factories offered workers to induce them to stay, and 
working conditions generally, should be improved. The new Order on the 
building industry includes arrangements for the substantial provision of 
housing for building workers: 5.3 million square metres of housing space are 
to be provided for workers in the building Ministries and in Glavmosstroi 
(the Moscow Building Trust) in 1956-57 and in addition they are to be 
allocated 10 per cent of the housing space in all buildings they construct to 
order.° : 

It is mainly by control over the intake into training schools and technical 
colleges that the government influences the size of the labour force available 
in particular industries and trades. Here the gradual extension of the school- 
leaving age to 17-plus in the towns (see this issue of Soviet Studies, pp. 345-5) 
presents particular problems. Only part of these school-leavers will go on to 
formal technical training in special institutes, the rest will be trained in their 
place of work: of the 60,000 young people completing ten-year general educa- 
tion in 1955 at schools attached to the railways, for example, some (number 
unspecified) will go to Universities and technical colleges; over 6000 will go to 
40 new technical schools (uchilishche), which are very gradually replacing the 
railway labour reserve schools; and the remainder, the large majority, will be 
trained at the point of production.** 

Control of training does not, however, meet the problem of shortages in 
particular areas. Bulganin was conspicuously silent about the labour problem 
which must arise in developing industry in the East — ‘power and raw 
materials’ (my italics — R. W. D.), he said, are sufficient there. 

The possible future general shortage of industrial labour is to be fore- 
stalled by an intensive drive to mechanize auxiliary processes. In spite of a 
high degree of mechanization in the main production lines, 35 per cent of 
workers in iron and steel, 44 per cent in the coal industry, 68 per cent in the 
timber industry, and 69 per cent in building are manual workers: the effect of 
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increased productivity, said Bulganin, has been swallowed up by auxiliary 
manual work. A plan has been announced for intensive mechanization 
of the building industry in 1956-57: by 1957, 90 per cent of earth works, 
85 per cent of quarrying, 95 per cent of erection work with reinforced 


concrete and steel parts, and 75 per cent of loading and unloading are to be 
mechanized.® 


Wages 


The wage-structure has not been thoroughly revised since the early 
1930s; and as a result it has been vastly complicated by ad hoc arrangements. 
The official wage scales for different trades, and the lists of rates payable for 
different skills within those trades, have been changed very little since before 
the war. But the average wage has more than doubled. The paper wage- 
scales have been brought up to the actual average wage by grading workers 
only in the higher categories of skill, so that they will receive a higher basic 
rate; by fixing a low standard norm of output in the piece-rate system, so that 
the norm can easily be exceeded by the majority of workers; and by introduc- 
ing all kinds of miscellaneous bonuses and special payments.*’ Each year 
the factory is allocated a wage fund of a particular size, the annual increment 
to which in real terms is ultimately determined by the increase in the volume 
of consumption goods on sale in the year. The factory then ‘adjusts’ its wage- 
rates and norms to fit them to the available wage-fund. Bulganin character- 
ized this as a ‘consumptionist approach’, because it proceeds from the wage- 
fund made available to the factory, and not from rate-fixing based on proper 
technical calculations. 

At the same time, wide variations in payment for the same job have gradually 
developed between factory and factory. A milling-machine operator earned 
twice as much for the same job at a Kharkov factory as he did in Barnaul 
and Minsk.** (This seems to result from the operation of various tendencies, 
only partly revealed by the published material: one important factor is that 
there is competition between factories for scarce workmen, and the one with 
the biggest ‘pull’ with its Ministry and the bank can offer more; but on the 
other hand, inefficient factories, as we have seen, tend to be allowed higher 
costs and therefore to pay higher wages per unit output than the more efficient.) 
In addition to this variation within industries, unpopular industries and those 
whose productivity has risen less than the average (coal-mining is an example 
of both of these) have to offer relatively higher rates per unit output, and their 
actual payments therefore tend to differ from the official scales more than the 
average. 

The complex wage system is ‘incomprehensible to the workers’, and this 
in itself reduces its value as an incentive to better work. In addition, the 
tendency to put the majority of workers in the top grades of the scale has 
reduced the differentials for skill, and foremen’s wages have tended to stand 
still— at present they are often paid less than the skilled workers, and this 
hinders the promotion of workers at the bench.** 

Special attention has been devoted to the piece-rate system. Since the war, 
the number of industrial workers on piece-work has steadily risen, so that by 
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1953 it amounted to 77 per cent of the total (though there are some exceptions 
to this; in the coal industry, for example, the percentage of time-workers is 
now higher than in 1940). At the same time, in most industries, progressive 
piece-rate payment has been extended: ‘previously [it] was applied only in 
those production sectors which were extreme bottlenecks; now the extension 
of progressive piece-rates is simply a form of mechanically increasing existing 
wage-rates’.*® In some cases the rate of payment per piece increases very 
steeply. In the coal industry, 40 per cent of face workers are paid as follows: 
if 80 per cent of the norm is fulfilled, payment is made at the basic rate; 
for output between 80 and 100 per cent of the norm, the payment is 
double the basic rate; 

for all output in excess of the norm, treble the basic rate is paid. 

In addition to this, bonuses equal to 37.5 per cent of the basic rate are paid 
if the planned rate of advance of the cutting face is achieved. As a result of 
this system, costs rise steeply if output plans are fulfilled: at one mine costs 
per ton are 11r 22k less than the planned costs if only 99 per cent of the out- 
put plan is fulfilled, and rise to 8r rk above planned costs if the output plan 
is exceeded by 8 per cent.*° 

Progressive piece-rates are defended on the grounds that they provide 
great incentives to increased output; a veteran worker complained that the 
abolition of progressive piece-rates in his factory was an important factor in 
the decline of production enthusiasm.”° On the other hand, its effect on 
costs has been advanced as a reason for abolishing the system: ‘in the future’, 
writes one economist, ‘the use of progressive piece-rates must be reduced, 
and they must be retained only where there are real bottlenecks; the best 
arrangement is to have simple piece-rates combined with bonuses for ful- 
filling the shift plan and the monthly plan’.*® Some managements have 
already dropped progressive piece-rates for a number of trades, as for example 
in steel-smelting at the Magnitogorsk Combine, where steady output is as 
important as large output.7! But the attempt to ‘legalize’ this arrangement 
has failed; the Iron and Steel Ministry shows ‘excessive fear of altering the 
existing system of payment’, and will neither give its approval to the Magnito- 
gorsk system nor cancel it. The government Order on construction retains a 
moderate rate of increase in piece-payments for the building industry: 
workers will receive 50 per cent above the standard rate for fulfilling 100-120 
per cent of the norm, and double the standard rate for output in excess of 
that. But no general statement on the matter has yet been made by the 
government or the Kaganovich Committee. 

There has been no discussion in the press, and very little material has been 
published, about the periodic cuts in wage-rates (by raising the norm) 
which are made necessary by the policy of retail price-reductions (which in 
the long run are partly a reflection of reduced costs in industry), and by the 
more rapid increase in producer goods output than in consumer goods output. 
Apparently the usual practice is to revise norms annually (‘workers’ rates of 
pay are not changed after every over-fulfilment of the output norm’, wrote 
one economist, ‘they remain unchanged at least for the year concerned’®*); 
but cases have been reported of workers who are indignant because their rate 
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for a job is cut shortly after they have introduced an improvement which led 
to a rapid increase in output.”* 


‘Planning from below’ 


‘Experience shows’, one writer emphasized, ‘that a factory is managed 
more effectively if workers, engineers and technicians play an active part, 
and if they have a real feeling of responsibility for fulfilling the plan... A 
director with the judgment of Solomon cannot find all the slack in a firm for 
himself . . . [He will be successful] only if he is not simply an administrator 
but also someone who can handle people (massovik), loved and trusted by the 
workers .. . The right way to make one-man management effective is for the 
management to combine exactingness and the complete authority of the 
director over all workers with reliance on the factory community (kollektiv) 
and its active members . . . Bureaucratic highhandedness towards critical 
remarks from below must be driven out mercilessly.’ 

There has apparently been a general tendency for socialist emulation within 
and between factories to become formalized and ‘not so lively as it was 
before’.7* An old worker from a Gorky factory laments the days when the 
charter of honour was in the centre of attention, and success in socialist 
emulation was praised by foreman and departmental head. Now there is too 
much paper-work attached to competition, he writes; but the shift results are 
not even chalked up.”* In another works, Red Banners have ceased to be 
awarded.7* At the same time, production meetings are often called irregu- 
larly, with the explanation that ‘after their working day people want to go 
home as quickly as they can and rest’; they do not deal with important 
questions, and proposals they make are rarely carried out.?? 

The ‘harmful practice of “armchair (kabinetnoye) planning” ’ is criti- 
cized; ‘plans are usually compiled by a small circle of officials without 
participation by factories, project-making and research institutes.’ Worker 
participation in planning, it is said, will counteract the tendency of 
managers to cut down the plan so as to have an easy life. The example of the 
1955 plan is cited. “The Ministry of the Coal Industry firmly insisted that 
the coal plan should be 15 million tons less than was needed to satisfy the 
minimum needs of the country’; but the government rejected this, and coal 
industry workers promised to produce the 15 million tons, and 3 million 
extra tons as well (this means that 18 million of the net planned increase of 
40 million tons are said to have been planned in this way). Similarly, 2.6 
million tons of the net planned increase of oil output by 8.8 million tons are 
attributed to the suggestions of production meetings. ’* 

In future, it is stated, production meetings should be held regularly to 
discuss draft plans.’® A start is being made with the Sixth Five-Year Plan; 
in contrast to the two previous post-war five-year plans, ‘the compiling of the 
plan this time has begun directly at the factory’, and full-page reports of 
works’ discussions on their draft plan are appearing frequently. ‘Now every- 
one in the works sees how much the factory community can give in compiling 
the draft five-year plan’, one report concludes. ‘People are looking several 
years ahead, have examined their potentialities realistically, and have begun 
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to combine their current needs with their long-term requirements.’** (These 
reports do not explain how much knowledge the factory has at this stage of 
the capital stock and extra labour it is to be allocated.) 

Trade Unions are being encouraged to play an active part in production 
matters. The Radio Equipment Ministry is condemned for failing to discuss 
the electrical workers’ proposals for improved wages’ organization,*! and 
Bulganin has held up as an example the chemical workers’ Trade Union 
Conference which demanded that the suitability of the management of the 
Mikhailov Soda Combine for their job should be examined by the Ministry 
(the Combine had failed to fulfil its plan for 3 consecutive years): ‘the workers 
showed great concern over the work of their factory’, Bulganin said, ‘and 
defended the interests of the state’. ** 

To provide conditions in which popular enthusiasm for industrial progress 
can develop, emphasis is placed on the importance of Trade Union activity at 
factory level for better working conditions as well as increased productivity. 
According to a Kommunist editorial: 


The Trade Unions have a great part to play in solving the tasks set for industry. 
Many Trade Unions work badly. Some Trade Union officials have forgotten 
Lenin’s important remark that in the conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
‘unions have lost their basis of class economic struggle, but are far from having lost, 
and for many years to come, unfortunately, cannot lose, their basis of non-class 
economic struggle in the sense of struggle with bureaucratic distortions by the 
Soviet administrative machine, in the sense of the defence of the material and spiritual 
interests of the mass of the working people by ways and means which are beyond 
the administrative machine, etc. ...’ These officials are afraid of putting sharply 
questions connected with the defence of the interests and rights of the workers.** 


When overtime, health and safety regulations are violated, ‘the voice of 
the Trade Union must sound loudly and insistently in every case’.*4 

One issue over which the interests of management and workman may conflict 
is the powers of foremen. Bulganin stated at the CC meeting in July that ‘the 
authority and functions of foremen and heads of departments must be 
increased’, At the Industrial Conference in May, strong complaints were 
made that foremen had in practice lost their powers to impose fines, to hire 
and fire, and to fix rates of pay; a ‘typical case’ was quoted of a foreman who 
sacked a useless worker, and the next day was ordered, by the District 
Soviet Executive Committee and the Trade Union Provincial Committee, to 
reinstate him.** On the other hand, frequent complaints are published of 
wrongful and arbitrary dismissal (see this issue of Soviet Studies, p. 340). 


In considering Soviet preparation for further industrial progress, the 
examination of particular measures affecting planning, management and 
labour should not be allowed to obscure the important point that a general 
atmosphere favourable to technical innovation is being provided by this whole 
discussion. Heads of glavki will no longer find it so easy to respond to 
proposals, as one is reported to have done, by saying ‘Does the fool think 
we’re already living under Communism? Why take on such a burden of your 
own free will?’** In creating this general atmosphere the Communist Party 
will play an important part; Bulganin reported that the Industrial and 
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Transport Departments of the CC and the industrial departments of local 
party committees were being reorganized and strengthened to this end. 


R. W. Davies 
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Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 1, 1955, pp. 118-19. 

35 For an example, see Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 2, 1955, p. 213. 

36 Azhayev in Novy Mir, 1955, no. 7, p. 5, referring to the present position of the man 
on whom Batmanovy, the hero of his novel Far from Moscow, was based. 

37 In an article by R. Pisarev, head of the Chief Metal Selling (!) Office in Leningrad, 
in Kommunist, 1955, no. 11, pp. 111-16. 

as Kondrashev, in Kommunist, 1954, no. 16, pp. 125-6. 

%° Novy Mir, 1955, no. 7, pp. 8-9, 10, 13 (Glebovsky> at the Conference, and in 
conversation with Azhayev). 

* Thid., p. 13. 

41 See Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 2, 1955, 
snes _ 1955, no. 7, pp. 113-17 (I. Kharin, Dae of S. Urals Heavy Engineering 

orks 

43 Pravda, May 20th, 1955 (Glebovsky); Jzvestia, June 28th, 1955 (Director of 
Molotov Machine-tool Works, Kharkov). 

441, Manvelov, Director of Kauchuk Works, Moscow, Pravda, August 8th, 1955. 
ee = 1955, no. 7, p. 118 (B. Shipulin, ‘Frunze’ Agricultural Machinery 

orks). 

46 Pravda, July 10th, 1955. 

47 Novy Mir, 1955, no. 7, p. 9. 

48 Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo, 1955, no. 4, p. 127ff. 

4° Finansy SSSR, 1955, no. 8, p. 13 (V. Sosnovsky). 

50 Pravda, August 13th, 1955 (Profs. A. Zvorykin and A. Kirzhner). 

51 For details of this Order and its operation, see Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 
1955, no. 4, pp. 21-31 (M. N. Sveshnikov); Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1955, no. 3, 
pp. 66-78 (M. Usoskin). 

52 Beton i Zhelezobeton, 1955, no. 4, pp. 120 (V. V. Burgman), 131-2 (I. Ionas). 

53 Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 8, p. 97 (Ya. Orlov). 

54 Glukser and Krylov, loc. cit. 

55 Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 6, pp. 34-44 (E. Liberman, Kharkov; this article 
was printed as a discussion article). 

56 On the pre-war position, see D. Granick, Management of the Industrial Firm in the 
USSR, 1954, Chs. 1x and x. 

ad Granick, op. cit., p. 169 — ‘managerial promotions and bonuses have not been tied 
to the financial prosperity of the firms.’ 
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58 Voprosy Ekonomtki, 1955, no. 8, p. 12. 

59 Stroitelnaya Gazeta, July 27th, 1955 (editorial comment on report of conference 
of workers from various factories making slate and asbestos building materials, held 
at ‘Krasny Stroitel’ Works). 

60 For an example, see article by the Head of the Labour Protection Department of 
the CC of the Iron and Steel Workers’ Trade Union, Trud, September 11th, 1955. 

61 There has been some discussion of present methods of assessing productive 
capacity: see Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 6, p. 1off, and no. 8, p. 38ff. 

62 Liberman, ibid. This proposal will be described in more detail in a later issue of 
Soviet Studies, together with subsequent suggestions for improving financial incentives. 

63 See Trud, August 11th-13th, 1955. 

64 Tzvestia, August 21st, 1955, reports the case of a woman who was fined 100 rubles 
by her local court for leaving work without the right to do so (samovolny ukhod). She 
appealed to the provincial court, where it was established that she had in fact left after 
giving due notice (po lichnomu zayavleniyu), and her fine was cancelled. 

85 Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1955, no. 8, p. 64 (V. Koltsov). The figures for workers 
leaving their jobs exclude ‘organized transfers’. 

66 Gudok, August, 3rd, 1955. 

67 Compare the following description of post-war developments in Britain: 

In the engineering industry where the contract required that the worker of 
‘average ability’ should be able to earn 27} per cent over his time rate when paid by 
results, the actual excess was 46.2 per cent for fitters and 42.6 per cent for labourers. . . 

A second complication springs from the practice of adding many extras, in kind 
or in money, to formal wage or salary payments. During the war and post-war 
periods of wage-freezing, when explicit increases in rates were officially disapproved, 
these practices proliferated abundantly at all levels. Their many variations have 
never been fully explored, but in addition to the well-established allowances for 
uniforms, overalls and suchlike, or the free residential benefits long attached to 
certain jobs, free lunch vouchers and even occasionally free permanent waves have 
been used as a means of raising actual rewards without doing open violence to a 
standstill policy. Similarly, judicious re-grading and an increasingly lavish distri- 
bution of merit-bonuses have been used to improve the pay of workers whose 
nominal rates remained unchanged. 

(Barbara Wootton, The Social Foundations of Wage Policy, 1955, p. 36.) 

88 Novy Mir, 1955, no. 7, pp. 10-11 (Lupandin). 

°° Voprosy Ekonomtki, 1955, no. 8, p. 3ff. (N. Maslova). 

© Trud, July 8th, 1955. 

"1 Trud, July 15th, 1955 (A. Shmyrev). 

72 See, for example, Stroitelnaya Gazeta, April roth, 1955 (I. Kharlamov and E. 
Abdullua). 

*3 Pravda, September 4th, 1955 (L. Slepov). 

** Trud, May 29th, 1955 (G. Ilin). 

8 Trud, July 8th, 1955. 

6 Trud, June 19th, 1955. 

"7 See Pravda, September 3rd, 1955; Trud, August 11th, 1955 (report of AUCCTU). 

78 Pravda, September 8th, 1955 (P. Nikitin). 

® Pravda, September sth, 1955 (editorial). 

*° Trud, September roth, 1955. 

§! Trud, August 6th, 1955. 

*® See also Pravda, July 30th, 1955, for the case of a provincial party committee 
which demanded the removal of a factory director as inefficient. 

*° Kommunist, 1955, no. 11, p. 8. 

** Trud editorial, July 8th, 1955. See also resolution of 3rd Plenary Meeting of 
AUCCTU, Trud, August 13th, 1955. 

** Novy Mir, 1955, no. 7, pp. 9, 26. 








SOVIET LAWYERS ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
THEIR LEGAL SYSTEM — II 


CIVIL LAW AND KOLKHOZ LAW 


The issues of Soviet Criminal Law* are the most hotly discussed in the 
West and can be comparatively easily explained to readers grown up in a 
different legal system. But criminal law does not play the predominant part 
in the working of Soviet justice. Nor is it the most interesting aspect of 
Soviet law as seen from the standpoint of students who possess the necessary 
legal and economic qualifications and are prepared to go into greater detail 
than is possible in a general survey like the present one. According to 
Gorshenin (Kommunist, 1955, no. 2, p. 68), three-quarters of the cases coming 
before the Soviet courts are civil law cases; in assessing this proportion, it 
should be kept in mind that litigation between state enterprises, which 
corresponds to the normal commercial law cases in Western systems, does not 
come before the ordinary courts but is reserved for State Arbitration. An 
enumeration of the specialist articles published during the last year in 
Sovietskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo may give readers an indication of the more 
complicated issues with which Soviet civil lawyers are concerned. 

The legal problems arising from industrial relations are treated in articles 
on “The Influence of Economic Contracts on the Acceleration of the Rate of 
Turnover of the Working Capital of Industrial Enterprises’ (by E. A. Tarnov- 
skaya, in 5/1954), ‘On Civil Law Methods of Guaranteeing a High Quality 
and Rich Assortment of Consumer Goods’ (by S. S. Alekseyev and the State 
Arbitrator V. K. Mamutov), and ‘On the Responsibility of Power-Supply 
Organizations to Consuming Socialist Organizations’ (by S. M. Korneyev), 
both published in 6/1954. M. K. Aleksandrov (in 4/1954) treats “The 
Content of the Contract for Goods Transport’, and Kh. I. Shvarts “The 
Regulation on Road Transport in Soviet Law’ (in 1/1955). Naturally enough, 
in the light of recent general developments, the major part of the articles 
dealing with special issues of Soviet economic law is devoted to legal relation- 
ships in agriculture. 4/1954 contains, as well as the report on a discussion 
in the Moscow Juridical Institute of papers on the civil law implications 
of the CC Decisions of September 1953 and on the state zakupka contracts 
for livestock products, articles by S. N. Landkof on ‘Contracts for Com- 
mission Sale [by the Consumers’ Co-operatives] of Agricultural Products’ 
(i.e. of surpluses of collective farms which they prefer not to take to the 
kolkhoz market themselves), and by S. Vaisalov on ‘Contractual Relation- 
ships of the Administrations of Irrigation Systems with Collective Farms’ 
(the irrigation contracts are ‘concluded according to a standard form 
which ‘has the force of law’, p. 97, analogous to the MTS contracts). In 
5/1954 we find articles by I. L. Braude (‘The Legal Problems of Capital 
Investments in Socialist Agriculture’) and Ts. V. Botsman (‘Sales Contracts 

* Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, no. 2, pp. 164-82. All references to number and 


volume, without further description of the journal quoted, refer to Sovetskoye Gosu- 
darstvo t Pravo. 
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for Agricultural Products by Collective Farms’); in 6/1954 Moskalenko writes 
on “The Principle of Material Interest as an Important Factor in Improving 
the Wages System in the MTS’; and in 1/1955 there is an article by V. A. 
Liskovets on “The Legal Regulation of the Obligatory Deliveries of Agricul- 
tural Products’. As to the spirit in which these and other recent studies of 
Soviet civil lawyers have been written, the editorial of 6/1954 ‘For a Close 
Connection of the Science of Soviet Civil Law with its Practice’ notes with 
satisfaction that (evidently since Stalin’s articles on The Economic Problems 
of Socialism) ‘the former voluntarist mistakes’, and the implied exaggeration 
of the possibilities of reshaping the economic basis by the legal part of the 
social superstructure, are avoided. However, the editors find such a correct 
general approach insufficient as long as it is not concretely applied to detailed 
problems (p. 4). 

The difficulties implied in this application are reflected in the general 
concepts of Soviet civil lawyers. The delimitation of civil law from other 
branches of Soviet law is a long-standing matter of dispute amongst Soviet 
legal theorists,’ and it appears to have been settled, for the great majority of 
Soviet lawyers, by adopting a double definition: civil law is defined as dealing 
with property relationships, but only insofar as these relationships are 
regulated on the basis of the equality of the parties to the contract; adminis- 
trative law, on the other hand (including that affecting property relationships, 
for example the distribution of state property between state enterprises), is 
said to be characterized by relationships of subordination, This definition 
was attacked (in 7/1954) by A. V. Dozortsev and I. G. Mrevlishvili, both 
mainly arguing from the standpoint that a separation of the ‘equivalent’ 
from the ‘subordination’ relationships in Soviet economics was impracticable 
and that the unity of the law dealing with property relations should not be 
disrupted. As R. O. Khalfina (8/1954) emphasized, the dispute has practical 
implications, as, for example, in the question whether compulsory deliveries 
by the kolkhozy should come under administrative or civil law. The authors 
of the editorial of 6/1954, who support the majority standpoint as regards the 
definition of civil law, argue consistently that compulsory deliveries should 
be left out of the framework of civil law (pp. 11-12), but for zakupka and 
kontraktatsia they suggest the establishment of civil law sanctions for non- 
fulfilment of mutual obligations, in place of the present criminal prosecutions, 
which do not prove to have sufficient justification in the majority of cases 
(P. 9). 

The issue is complicated, firstly, by established phraseology, according to 
which kontraktatsia agreements, which are the main channel through which 
agricultural raw materials are supplied to iadustry, ‘have the force of law’ 
(like MTS contracts and the plan for compulsory deliveries), and, secondly, 
by the fact that even in the case of undoubtedly contractual agreements, such 
as zakupka agreements, guarantees are required which go beyond the usual 
sanctions against the failure to fulfil civil law contracts. Soviet jurists are 
discussing suggestions that the fulfilment of these obligations should be 
granted priority over any other contractual obligations entered by a kolkhoz, 
and that promised zakupka deliveries which have not been made might be 
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collected in kind on the basis of a judicial decision (ibid.). It is obvious that 
the ordinary sanction of money damages for non-fulfilment of contracts 
would scarcely be effective if the kolkhoz made a profit by selling to an alterna- 
tive purchaser; and this would be particularly true if the zakupka organs 
should fail to supply promised industrial goods, as they cannot be made 
subject to a similar judicial decision to collect the undelivered goods from them 
in kind. 

Yet the question of the delimitation of civil law has broader aspects. If the 
equality of status of the parties to a contract is recognized as an expression of 
the law of value (and this corresponds to the treatment of delivery contracts on 
agricultural products already mentioned), it becomes questionable whether 
civil law can be applied to relationships, for example, between state enter- 
prises and the State Bank (a point made by Dozortsev). Genkin, the chief 
protagonist of the majority point of view in the question of definition, 
writing in 1/1955, tried to avoid the difficulty by emphasizing the limits 
within which the law of value is valid in a socialist society. But the result is 
so broad a conception of ‘equivalent’ exchange that the actual scope of civil 
law transactions is not much smaller than in the concepts of those who define 
that scope as including all property relations. The editorial of 5/1955, in 
summarizing the results of the discussion, attempts to overcome the difficulty 
by reference to the fact that the State Bank has two functions in this respect. 
As well as participating in the exchange of ‘equivalents’ with other state 
enterprises, it also has to carry out administrative-planning functions, in 
doing which it may affect the financial position of other state enterprises 
without offering an ‘equivalent’. But in analysing complicated phenomena, 
the editorial goes on, the essential element must be stressed — in the case of 
the State Bank this is, according to the editorial, the exchange of equivalents: 
this is the ‘civil law’ and not the ‘administrative law’ point of view. 

Indeed, S. S. Alekseyev (in 2/1955, pp. 117-18) with reference to Genkin 
suggests that both kontraktatsia and agreements between the MTS and the 
collective farms should be included in the sphere of civil law. But the multiple 
system of prices and the inability of the purchasing organs to supply con- 
sumer goods prevent proper control over kolkhoz sales by appeal to the self- 
interest of the farms in getting goods the supply of which is tied to sale to 
state-authorized purchasing organs. In these circumstances, how can the 
sanctions of civil law be effective? Short of this, civil law sanctions merely 
imply that collective farms are obliged to part with part of the profits made 
by sales to the higher bidder, and this will hardly be sufficient as long as the 
profits achievable on the kolkhoz market are large. 

On the other hand, L. I. Dembo, in 3/1955, strongly protests, on behalf of 
the specialists in Kolkhoz Law, against the tendency of the civil lawyers, in 
particular Venediktov, to deny kolkhoz law a separate existence apart from 
matters concerned with internal relationships within the kolkhoz. In particu- 
lar, he argues that the contract between the MTS and the kolkhozy, apart 
from the ‘equivalent’ exchange of services for payments in kind, contains an 
element of leadership, especially after the recent CC decisions. Amongst the 
court cases he mentions in order to show that the formal category of Kolkhoz 
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Law is important for resolving actual cases, there is one where the Supreme 
Court of the USSR ordered a wage labourer employed by a kolkhoz to 
compensate the latter for prices fixed for the products which he received as 
part of his contractual remuneration; these were less than those envisaged in 
the rules for payment in kind to kolkhoz members. This decision clearly 
contradicted the rules of the Labour Code, according to which extra payments 
which have been made voluntarily cannot be reclaimed from the worker who 
received them. The Supreme Court of the USSR (in opposition to lower 
courts, including the Supreme Court of the Latvian SSR) decided that in the 
case of a labour contract with the kolkhoz by a non-member, the rules of the 
Labour Code are overruled by art. 13 of the Model Articles of the Agricul- 
tural Artel. The other court cases mentioned by Dembo in support of his 
attitude refer to damages caused by absenteeism of kolkhoz members (about 
which all Soviet lawyers agree that it cannot be brought under the head of 
ordinary damages, see below, p. 338), and to the even more obvious fact that 
someone who is not a member of the kolkhoz cannot be made responsible for 
failure to protect a kolkhoz horse from injury in his garden into which it had 
strayed. 

In industry, the drive for greater decentralization has not yet made its full 
impact upon juridical definitions. The long-standing argument about the 
characterization of state enterprises as juridical persons* was continued in a 
discussion-conference in mid-1954, a report on which was published in 
8/1954. Venediktov, with some support, upheld his old interpretation of a 
state enterprise as a collective of the employees headed by the manager, 
which acts on behalf of the state which, as the owner, has transferred the 
exercise of certain property functions to that collective. Opinions were 
divided, but in an intellectual climate characterized by increased emphasis 
on initiative and decentralization, Venediktov and his followers were spared 
reproaches about the alleged syndicalistic implications of his concept, such 
as were current a few years ago. The editorial of 6/1954 did not take sides in 
this argument but noted that all the participants in the discussion agreed 
about the real (and not merely fictitious) character of the state-owned juridical 
person in Soviet law. However, it disagreed with Mikolenko: he had opposed 
Venediktov’s concept that the collective exercises certain functions on behalf 
of the state as owner, and had asserted that ownership itself belonged in 
some respects to the state, and in others to the enterprise* (which appears to 
be identified with the management in this interpretation). Soviet state owner- 
ship, the editors emphasized (loc. cit., p. 6), is by its very nature indivisible. 
There is general agreement that definitions in the existing Civil Code, which 
reflect the historical conditions of the transition from NEP to full nationali- 
zation, should be brought into accord with present reality (ibid., p. 7). 

Two arguments on special issues of civil law are remarkable because of their 
implications for trends of development in Soviet society. No Soviet lawyer 
will appreciate Prof. Guins’ statement (Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 27) that 
personal property rights are bound to have a demoralizing effect if they are 
not connected with the prospect of becoming an enterpreneur or of enlarging 
a capitalist enterprise. Mikolenko, writing in 7/1954 on ‘Some Problems of 
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Personal Property’, makes it clear that the acquisition of property by a person 
to improve his standard of living is encouraged as an incentive to service to 
the socialist economy, but that the kolkhoznik’s private plot, the only form of 
personal property in means of production which is important in practice, is 
encouraged as long, and within such limits, as may be required to supplement 
certain consumer goods which are not produced in sufficient quantities by 
the socialist economy. Its expansion to such dimensions that it ceases to be 
an auxiliary economy and absorbs most of the labour of a kolkhoz member 
should be discouraged (loc cit., pp. 63 and 68). Yet the problems involved in 
excessive personal incomes, especially if they are not connected with a 
particular production effort, are well realized by civil lawyers as well as by 
other authors. A. I. Vaksberg, writing in 8/1954 on ‘Some Problems of 
Soviet Copyright Law’ refers at the end of his article to the argument of 
Soviet writers about the dangers involved in earnings disproportionate to the 
writer’s actual production effort. He suggests that the existing royalties 
scale, which favours the established writer, should be replaced by one based 
upon quality of work and that upper limits should be fixed to the royalties 
payable for reprints, new editions and frequent performances (p. 39); and he 
considers that the obligations of publishers to young authors should be 
increased, even in the case of poor sales (pp. 35 and 40). Vaksberg supports, 
however, the decision by the Supreme Court which backed a publisher's 
refusal to pay full royalties, as the experts had advised against publication of 
the book in view of its inferior quality; and this decision was given even though 
the publisher had not given his refusal within the time limits prescribed by the 
Model Contract (p. 39). The same point is made, even more emphatically, 
in two articles on royalty rights for translation (by L. M. Azov and I. Ya. 
Rabinovich) published in the same issue of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo. 
Azov in particular objects to the present system by which translators’ fees 
rise in proportion to the sales of the translation, although sales are much more 
due to the quality of the original than to that of the translation (except in the 
case of poetry, where the translator’s effort is truly creative). He also objects 
to the favourable position, under the decree of July 15th, 1947, of the authors 
of artistic works (the authors of scientific works get no royalties on transla- 
tions of them). Azov (p. 99) sees no reason for such a distinction (to me it 
appears to be based upon the assumption that the scholar and scientist gets 
his main reward in the shape of an academic salary, while the tendency, 
until recently, has been to create a position for the artistic writer analogous 
to that which he occupies in capitalist countries). It is interesting to note that 
royalties amounting to 60 per cent of the norm for an original work are paid 
to authors for translations of books in the languages of non-Russian national- 
ities into Russian or other Soviet languages, but not for translations of books 
originally published in Russian; this is evidently with the intention of 
encouraging writers of books in the languages of the non-Russian nation- 
alities of the USSR, the direct circulation of which is naturally restricted. 
Azov considers that this ruling encouraged the publication of translations 
from the Russian into the non-Russian languages of the USSR (pp. 98-9). 

Problems of Inventors’ Rights are treated in a joint article by several 
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scientists in 3/1955: they favour an improvement of the position of the truly 
creative inventor in comparison with that of people who merely make sugges- 
tions for increased efficiency. No. 4/1955 contains a report on a discussion on 
this subject organized by the editors of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo. Most 
of the participants suggested a treatment of inventions in analogy with writers’ 
royalties [this appears to mean some classification according to the general 
importance of the invention, and the broadness of its application]; this would 
replace the present system by which the inventor’s remuneration depends 
upon the savings brought about by his invention, which need not reflect its 
national importance (in some other cases bonuses for the development of new 
equipment are proportional to its cost — this hardly serves as an incentive to 
minimize costs). It was also suggested that in addition to an award for their 
invention, inventors should be granted a leading part in its development for 
practical application; and that the examination of new inventions should be 
centralized under a Union of Inventors to be established, evidently in analogy 
to the Writers’ Union, so as to ensure proper consideration of the novelty of 
some invention in relation to the existing level of Soviet and world technology. 

Another issue of major importance is also raised in 8/1954, in E. A. Fleishits’ 
article on Civil Law responsibility for Injury to Health. According to 
art. 413 of the Civil Code, an enterprise which has paid its social insurance 
contribution owes its employees no damages for bodily injuries other than 
those caused by its own criminal actions or omissions. Fleishits argues against 
those Soviet lawyers who interpret this ruling to mean that there must be a 
court conviction for violation of the safety rules before an injured worker can 
get damages as distinct from his social insurance payment (p. 26). According 
to art. 404 of the existing Code, employers are responsible for damage 
caused by increased risks in industry unless they can prove that the damage 
arose because of an Act of God or by the fault of the injured. Fleishits 
suggests in this connection (p. 29) that employers should bear responsibility 
for any failure to supervise safety precautions,* or neglect which promotes 
the growth of occupational diseases. She argues against the practice of the 
Supreme Court which refuses damages for further harm done to their 
health to persons receiving invalid benefits for occupational diseases. 
She also criticizes the even more scandalous practice of rejecting claims 
for damages against hospitals with reference to art. 407 which (with 
reference to administrative institutions) restricts the claims of citizens 
against state institutions for damages caused by their erroneous decisions 
(p. 29ff). Finally, she opposes the practice of deducting earnings after the 
injury from a successful claimant’s benefit for industrial injury (p. 31ff): 
this clearly contradicts the tendency of Soviet social legislation to encourage 
an invalid to continue in work by paying his benefit without regard to future 
earnings which he may make owing to rehabilitation or increased efforts. (The 
editorial of 6/1954 had already made this point emphatically, and had put 
forward the argument that managements would be encouraged to observe 
safety and health regulations more strictly if their responsibility in these 
matters was made clear.) 

As the editors pointed out in 6/1954, the question of refunding damages 
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caused by culpable behaviour is particularly important in collective farms. 
Erroneous practices follow from neglect of the fact that the relations of 
kolkhoz members to their farms have not only a property but also a labour 
character (strict limits are set to the responsibility of state employees for 
damage caused by their mistakes to enterprises). Precise regulations govern 
the responsibility of kolkhoz members for disciplinary offences, including 
absenteeism, and control the deduction of Labour Days, up to a certain 
maximum, from the earnings of kolkhoz members, including kolkhoz chair- 
men whose work has been unsuccessful. Neglect of these regulations results 
in frequent suits for damages against negligent kolkhoz members (p. 13). 
Z. A. Podoprigora and S. Yu. Kats, writing in 8/1954, elaborate these points. 
In systematizing the violations of labour discipline which may harm kolkhoz 
production they distinguish (p. 45) between sub-standard quality of work 
performed (or careless work), absenteeism without sufficient explanation, 
and harm caused by indifferent attitude to kolkhoz property; they note that 
there is some confusion in judicial practice as regards the treatment of the 
first type of mistakes, but that these should be settled in accordance with the 
Decree of April 19th, 1948, which prescribes proportional deductions from 
Labour Day earnings up to a maximum of 25 per cent for non-fulfilment of 
plan tasks by kolkhoz brigades.* The consequence of absence without 
excuse is clearly enough established by law; it includes a higher tax on 
kolkhoz members who fail to work the prescribed minimum number of 
Labour Days. Restitution of direct damage done to kolkhoz property by 
definite acts of omission or commission should be made according to the 
general prescriptions of the Civil Code, preferably in kind (p. 49), if definite 
negligence (not mere general incompetence) can be proven. 


LABOUR LAW 


We have already met two issues in which considerations of kolkhoz law 
and of labour law overlap. The most important incursion made by Labour 
Law into the field formally dominated by kolkhoz law is the change of status of 
tractor drivers after the decisions of the September 1953 meeting of the CC, 
treated in an article by A. I. Stavtseva published in 4/1954. Their position is 
now analogous to that of other state employees in that they enjoy a definite 
wages scale, graduated according to achievement, and they are trade union 
members and enjoy the usual social insurance benefits (calculated on the 
basis of such payments in money and in kind as they receive through the MTS, 
with the omission of such rewards in kind as they may receive in labour days 
from the kolkhozy above the established minimum). The seasonal element 
in their work is only reduced but not eliminated by their qualification in 
mechanical trades such as fitters and tractor-drivers. In view of this, when 
they are employed in repair-shops during the quiet season, they receive 
their guaranteed wages even if the piece-rates for the work actually per- 
formed by them should be lower. On the other hand they must expect 
their off-days to be transferred to the quiet season without their getting 
higher rates for Sunday work, and they lose that part of their remuneration 
which is measured by labour days for periods of stoppage of their tractors 
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(industrial workers are paid for stoppages for which they are not responsible, 
although this pay is at reduced rates). Stavtseva explains this ruling as 
being due to the impossibility of measuring stoppages and of establishing 
their causes in field work conditions; it may be added that the ruling undoubt- 
edly provides a material incentive for tractor drivers to bring pressure to 
bear upon kolkhoz chairmen and brigade-leaders so as to avoid stoppages, 
and to work extra if they have occurred. Combine-operators receive progres- 
sive piece-rates with additional bonuses for quick and good work. The 
remuneration of tractor drivers is an interesting combination of guaranteed 
payments in cash and in grain— these are made from the payments re- 
ceived by the MTS from the kolkhoz serviced, and from the payments in 
kind made by the kolkhoz in accordance with the labour days earned. Mini- 
mum payments (varying according to the region from five to eight rubles) 
are fixed in grain as well as in cash (as before, 2 kg in any case, 3 kg if the 
kolkhoz fulfils its plan tasks for productivity and the work has been per- 
formed in time). The amount of labour-days earned per cultivated unit of land 
depends on the type of tractor used and upon the quality of the work per- 
formed; apart from this, the number of labour-days earned by the tractor- 
drivers, like those of the kolkhoz members, may be increased or reduced 
according to the yield achieved.* These rulings are an interesting attempt 
to combine the guaranteed standard of living of the industrial worker (without 
the offer of this, apparently, the best type of village lad could not be attracted 
to the trade of tractor-driver and could be expected to work for a backward 
kolkhoz even less willingly) with such rewards for very good results as are 
involved in the kolkhoz system: it remains to be seen how the fairly compli- 
cated system will work. 

A discussion of labour law questions in the Law Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences, reported in 4/1954, mainly dealt with the conditions under which 
dismissal of employees is still permissible. There was a fair amount of 
agreement that dismissals should not be permitted to be made on the grounds 
that the dismissed person lacked the formal examination qualifications needed 
for occupying certain posts. Instead, managers should insist that workers 
who had qualified tor a position of responsibility by their practical experience 
should acquire additional theoretical qualifications. Other rights, contro- 
versial in court practice, were not agreed upon among the participants in the 
discussion. These include the right of the management to dismiss an employee 
because of prolonged illness, because he had lost the confidence needed in his 
post, or because he (without being arrested) had to be suspended from his 
post pending criminal investigation. It appears, however, to be agreed that 
dismissal for absenteeism is permissible even if the dismissed person can 
mention cases of other workers which were more leniently dealt with. 
M. Makogonov, one of the speakers who opened the discussion, expressed the 
opinion that the law does not demand complete consistency in the application 
of disciplinary measures: ‘to grant the court the right to evaluate the disci- 
plinary measures chosen would actually result in the replacement of the 
management by the court’ (p. 134). As to the dismissal of employees who have 
been temporarily incapable of work for more than the two months permitted 
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by the law, Makogonov, in accordance with the practice of the Supreme 
Court, suggested, however, that the management’s use of that right should be 
investigated by the courts according to the merits of each individual case. 
The practice of judicial supervision of managerial decisions was stated to be 
harmful both to the interests of the enterprise and to those workers who 
temporarily fill the vacancies; but it is continuing and has quite recently 
(4/1955, p- 73) been praised as an alternative to inadmissible formalism. (At 
the discussion conference Pasherstnik suggested that the period of absence 
permitted should be extended by legislation, as an alternative way of avoiding 
hardships without allowing too much room to the judge’s subjective opinions.) 

Other issues discussed concern the difficulties (including possible loss of 
time limits) which may result from protests against decisions of a Conflict 
Commission submitted to the higher trade union organs. Some participants 
in the discussion attacked the practice of the Supreme Court which denies 
the courts the power to sanction dismissals before the complaint procedure 
within the trade union hierarchy has been exhausted. Actual practice 
locally appears to be on a level much lower than that indicated by the lawyers’ 
discussions. Sovetskaya Moldavia, June 7th, 1955, reports examples of 
wrongful dismissals, usually under the pretext of staff reduction, which 
were quite unjustified: one garage which, on the average, employs 30 persons, 
dismissed 32 in a single year, and in 17 cases refused to comply with the 
Conflict Commission’s decision in the workers’ favour, and the court had 
to intervene. 

A. Seregin, a Moscow People’s Judge, has published an article in Trud, 
July gth, 1955, under the heading ‘Strictly Observe Socialist Legality’. From 
the typical cases quoted it is fairly evident that, even in the capital, it is not 
controversial issues of labour law but the enforcement of the most elementary 
obligations of employers which occupies most of the time of the courts: 
Seregin mentions that two-thirds of the cases which came before them were 
decided in the employee’s favour. The cases quoted include the dismissal 
on the pretext of redundancy of an employee who had refused to be trans- 
ferred to another job for which her qualifications were completely unsuitable 
(in fact, no reduction of staff had taken place). The judge who decided the 
case, which was fairly clear in itself, is reproached for having taken forty- 
seven days for the decision, instead of the five days prescribed by the law. 
In the ‘Forum for M.Ps.’ section of Izvestia, September 1st, 1955, I. Vetrov, 
a Belorussian member of the Supreme Soviet, describes an even more scanda- 
lous case of unjustified dismissal. The cook at a centre for tuberculous 
children was dismissed for alleged violation of labour discipline. He had 
refused to use sub-standard ingredients, and had demanded an inspection by 
the responsible health authority. The cook was of course reinstated by the 
court. Vetrov also states that overtime in excess of the legal maximum occurs 
on a large scale, apparently unchecked in many cases; and unpaid overtime is 
sometimes required in factories which have failed to fulfil their plans, and 
whose managers attempt to make up the deficit by shturmovshchina during 
the last ten days of the month. 

According to both the articles quoted, insufficient knowledge of existing 
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labour legislation by employers, and even by judges, results in unnecessary 
appeals and retrials which delay the settlement of even fairly simple cases. 
Things are complicated by the double procedure by which the decision of 
the RKK (Conflict Commission existing in every enterprise), without which 
the worker cannot go to Court, is subject to appeal to the higher trade union 
organs, while the court decision itself is subject to appeal to the higher courts. 
(Vetrov, on the other hand, mentions a case in which the employer —a 
Provincial Executive Committee — refused to carry out a court decision, 
after the Provincial Court had supported the dismissed employee’s claim; 
at the time of publication of the article the decision had still not been carried 
out.) According to Seregin, some People’s Judges do not know which cases 
they can accept and which they have to refuse, until a decision of the RKK (or 
the higher trade union organs) in the employee’s favour is available. In 
consequence, claimants have to be redirected by the Appeal Court. On the 
other hand, there is a tendency for higher trade union bodies to annul RKK 
decisions because someone has dropped in and explained to them the merits of 
his case. In one case both the claimant employee and the defendent employer 
managed to get favourable decisions from each step in the hierarchy of the 
Builders’ Union (i.e. the Provincial and the Central Committee each decided 
first in favour of the worker, and then, when the employer got an adjournment 
of the court case in order to challenge the decision, in the employer’s favour, 
annulling their own decisions of a few days before). As the latest decision of 
the CC annulled the RKK decision on the basis of which the worker had gone 
to court, the Judge had to reject the claim. Seregin demands that higher trade 
union organs should investigate cases on their merits instead of just accepting 
the arguments brought before them by the interested party. It might equally 
well be suggested that it would be better for the decision to be in the hands 
of the judicial organs when labour cases are so complicated that conflicting 
evidence has to be assessed. Vetrov draws attention to the obsolescence of 
the existing legislation issued in 1928, which refers to many bodies and 
functions which no longer exist. 

The less material aspects of Soviet incentives policy are treated in 5/1954 
in an article ‘Encouragement Awards (Pooshchrenya) for Work according to 
Soviet Law’, by S. S. Karinskii and E. I. Zaretskaya. The article is interesting 
as an effort to systematize the different incentives applied in the USSR for 
various types of working achievements — from promotion to more responsible 
work and more or less regular bonuses, to being entered in a table of honour 
and varying degrees of honorary titles and medals. Extraordinary individual 
achievements, continuous and exemplary performance of one’s work and 
prolonged conscientious work in a certain enterprise or in certain trades are 
listed (pp. 28-g) as the basis for encouragement rewards under the multiplicity 
of acts which are in force. Legal rights exist to some of these rewards, such 
as the bonuses of miners for faultless work, the medals and titles of collective 
farmers associated with certain production achievements, and orders of 
distinction granted to persons in certain occupations if they have worked 
stated periods without reproach. The authors, however, consider that with 
the exception of some purely material awards, which may be claimed through 
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the Conflict Commission, the citizen who regards himself as wrongfully 
omitted from the people receiving honours of this kind has no judicial 
remedies, as distinct from complaints to higher political and administrative 
organs, to the press, etc. 

The approach of ‘the child who received what he feels is his right, and yet 
it also comes to him as a gift’’ thus appears to be associated with distinctions 
which would not be regarded as a matter of any right whatever in most other 
countries: the regularization of awards amounts very nearly to an expansion 
of the sphere of law to include public morality. I cannot see why such a 
process should lead to a ‘neglect of ideal motives’:* the field for the free 
operation of such motives begins where the external performance (for which 
external distinction is awarded) ends. Soviet authors — including those just 
quoted — are eager to emphasize the moral obligations of Stakhanovites to 
help their fellow-workers in improving their methods, of outstanding workers 
and intellectuals to be models in their private as well as in their public lives, 
etc. Sholokhov, the enfant terrible at the Writers’ Congress, and some old 
Bolsheviks returned from exile after Stalin’s death, have recently, when 
suitable birthdays occurred, been awarded the Order of Lenin, which any 
miner, dairymaid or teacher gets after conscientious work for a fixed period. 
They hardly need it in order to earn the approval of their fellow-citizens. 
But the Soviet state may wish to emphasize that the times have passed when 
social esteem and social ostracism were a matter of favour. The concept of a 
fully legally-ordered society is a Utopia, and not necessarily a nice one. But 
the stabilization of Soviet society makes it necessary to overcome the arbitrari- 
ness which has accompanied the birth pangs of Soviet society, as, up to now, it 
has accompanied all the major revolutions. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 Cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, 2nd edn., 1951, pp. 204ff., 252ff., and 296-7. 

2 Ibid., p. 247ff. 

3 Cf. 8/1954, p. 115. 

4 E.g. Ovechkin’s article, translated in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 303. See also the 
discussions of the Writers’ Congress, ibid., pp. 425, 432 and 442. 

5 In this respect, as distinct from the points further mentioned, Fleishits’ suggestions 
do not differ from the practice of the Supreme Court as illustrated by a case quoted in 
G. K. Matveyev’s article ‘On Illegal Actions under Civil Law’, in 3/1955. The guard 
of a building place lost his legs by frost-bite when he lay unconscious, for two days, 
after an attack by bandits. The People’s Court granted his claim against the manage- 
ment for the difference between the social insurance benefit and his previous earnings; 
the Regional Court refused, because the bandits’ attack was clearly not due to negli- 
gence on the management’ s part; but the Supreme Court satisfied the worker’s claim, 
as the management’s failure to supervise the guard posts involved criminal negligence 
on its part, and caused the seriousness of the frost-bite. Sovetskaya Zdravookhraneniye, 
1955 reports, as an example of the work of factory doctors, the report of a surgeon 
who, against the management’s contention that a worker’s injury was due to his own 
fault, showed that the move which caused the injury was an automatic reflex motion 
caused by the construction of the machinery. On the basis of this report the People’s 
Court satisfied the worker’s claim for payment of the difference between the social | 
insurance payment and his former earnings. 

® Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, pp. 264-5. 

7 Prof. Berman in Soviet Studies, vol. VI, p. 236. 

8 Prof: Guins, ibid., vol. VII, p. 28. 





DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 
THE NEW CURRICULUM IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


The XIX Party Congress in 1952 announced the beginning of the transi- 
tion to universal ten-year education (ages 7-17). It was planned to introduce 
secondary education in all towns and industrial settlements by 1955, and 
throughout the whole country by 1960. By the end of 1954 ten-year education 
had been fully introduced in 117 cities of the RSFSR, according to Uchitels- 
kaya Gazeta, February 9, 1955. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this development. 
The raising of the school leaving age from 14 to 17 is bound to have consider- 
able repercussions on almost every field of Soviet life and, in particular, on 
the secondary school itself. In the past it had generally been regarded as a 
stepping-stone on the way to a higher education at a university or institute. 
This may have been perfectly legitimate while relatively few children attended 
secondary school. But it can obviously no longer be regarded as the main 
function of the secondary school once all children attend it. 

The Party Congress mentioned the re-introduction of polytechnical educa- 
tion, which had been discontinued since 1937, but did not say very much 
about the specific forms which this instruction was to take. Would the school 
curriculum become very much more technical? Would the children be 
divided into various streams at a certain age, some carrying on with the 
present ‘grammar school’ programme, the others following a ‘modern’ 
course? Or would all children be expected to take the fairly academic secon- 
dary school course which had been in operation so far? 

The changes in the curriculum for secondary schools recently announced 
and to come into effect this autumn provide an answer to these questions. 
The changes are described and discussed in a recent article in Pravda (August 
27th, 1955) by the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Education, L. Dubrovina. 

She criticizes the old school programme for not paying enough attention 
to physics and mathematics, and for overloading the children with unnecessary 
details. Worst of all, the school had limited itself to theoretical teaching and 
had thus neglected ‘the Leninist principle of the labour school’. 

Dubrovina goes on to say that these defects have become particularly 
serious now that secondary education will soon be within the reach of every 
child. Already a considerable proportion of pupils leaving secondary school 
at the age of 17 go straight into industry or agriculture. The school must help 
to give them a better preparation for work in these fields than it has done 
until now. 

The changes envisaged in the curriculum are intended as a first step in this 
direction. Polytechnical instruction is once again a subject in the curriculum. 
Forms I-IV will have handwork (ruchny trud) lessons; forms V-VII will do 
practical and experimental work (prakticheskiye zanyatiya) in workshops and 
on school plots; forms VIII-X will have advanced workshop practice (covering 
the principles and handling of machinery, and electrical engineering) and 
agricultural practice. This course for the senior forms is termed praktikum. 
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The praktikums on machinery will teach pupils basic tools and methods of 
machining as well as basic types of motors and machine tools. The electrical 
engineering taught will include the structure of electrical measuring instru- 
ments, reciprocating motors, generators, transformers and simple telephones 
and radios. ¢ 

There will be certain differences between the advanced practical studies 
taught in schools in the town and in the countryside. Pupils in urban schools 
will do a minimum of work on agricultural plots or on collective and state 
farms near the city. In village schools, agricultural work will be taught on a 
wider scale. It will include a practical study of agricultural machinery which 
will take place at the state or collective farms and MTS. 

With the exception of these new subjects and of logic which will no longer 
be taught at all, the range of subjects will remain the same, although there 
will be some changes in the number of hours devoted to each. Out of a total 
of 9857 hours, 4653 hours (47 per cent) will now be spent on arts subjects. 
This represents a reduction of 561 hours. The table opposite is noteworthy, 
however, for the similarities, rather than the differences, between the old 
and new curricula which it shows. 

The new teaching programme aims at giving pupils an elementary know- 
ledge of industrial and agricultural techniques. Apart from the new ‘labour’ 
subject introduced, physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, geography and 
drawing will all be oriented towards this aim. 

These changes are intended to fulfil three main functions: to bring teaching 
into line with recent developments in science; to acquaint children with 
the scientific theories and also to give them some idea of their application 
in the basic trades in industry and agriculture; to reduce the volume of 
material which the children have until now had to master. 

Dubrovina states that 91 new textbooks are now needed for schools, and 
that 38 of these have already been published. They will be shorter by about a 
quarter than the older ones were. 

D. M. 





OBJECTIVITY OF TRUTH AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The sections of the Academy of Sciences have followed their normal 
practice of holding special meetings immediately before the February 
session of the Academy. The records of these meetings were published in 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk, 1955, no. 4. The Economic, Philosophical and 
Juridical Sciences Section opened with a report by its Secretary, Nemchinov, 
who made a particularly sharp criticism of the mistakes committed by the 
Institute of Economics. This report was followed by a discussion on the 
work of the various institutes. The next item was a paper on the importance 
of the Marxist theory of cognition for the social sciences, read by P. N. 
Fedoseyev, the new head of the Institute of Philosophy, who before his 
demotion in connection with the Voznesensky affair was Chief Editor of 
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Bolshevik. (The previous head of the Institute, G. F. Alexandrov, is now 
sharply attacked for time-serving and for vacillating between the uncritical, 
‘objectivist’ approach criticized by Zhdanov in 1947, and a subsequent 
‘nihilist’ attitude to non-Marxist philosophers.) Fedoseyev’s report may be 
regarded as indicative of a certain stage in the development of a party line 
which aims at avoiding either extreme (c.f. the editorial of Voprosy Filosofii, 
1955, no. 3). 

The first paragraph of the following summary is based on a report in 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk; the rest is based on Fedoseyev’s article in Kommunist, 
1955, no 8, which apparently elaborates his paper read in the Section of the 
Academy. As readers interested in philosophical nuances may wish to 
consult the original, I have devoted most of the available space to those points 
in Fedoseyev’s article which directly or indirectly deal with current contro- 
versies among Soviet social scientists: 

The materialist theory of cognition (poznanye) is based on the existence of 
an objective reality independent of the consciousness of man. The Marxist 
recognition of the existence of objective truth is based on the recognition that 
the life of society is an objective reality, and that objective truth can be 
studied in the social as in the natural sciences by the application of dialectical 
materialism to the phenomena investigated. Marxism is a science serving 
social purposes (partinaya nauka) and its very orientation towards these 
purposes (partiinost) makes the fullest and most precise perception of objec- 
tive truth possible. Marxist purposefulness consists precisely in the consis- 
tent application of materialism in research, i.e. the consistent establishing of 
objective truth, in contrast to bourgeois purposefulness (partiinost) which 
is inseparably bound up with falsifications and distortions. The Marxist 
concept of partiinost is bound up with Lenin’s statement that history must 
not be made to appear worse or better than in fact it was. Marxist-Leninism 
rejects the concept, supported in particular by Pokrovsky’s anti-historical 
school, that history is politics applied to the past. 

This concept introduced subjectivism and arbitrariness into the apprecia- 
tion of historical facts which, contrary to the demands of: Marxism, were 
interpreted from the viewpoint of the present day, without taking into account 
the conditions of the historical events described. Pokrovsky’s ‘school’ 
falsified the entire history of our country by abusing its past. The party 
defeated this school as well as attempts by others to embellish history. These 
attempts which were alien to Marxism, implied, for example, the presentation 
of party history as an uninterrupted chain of victories, without temporary 
retreats and defeats. Some historians, under the guise of upholding national 
traditions, cultivated chauvinist and nationalist prejudices, idealized pheno- 
mena and personalities who in fact had played a reactionary part, and thereby 
distorted the real course of historical events. Such a presentation of history 
contradicts historical truth and hinders the proper education of the masses. 

At the end of the article, Fedoseyev returns to this subject and gives a 
particularly repulsive example of the mistake criticized above: 

In Vestnik Moskovskovo Universiteta, 1954, no. 7, Comrade P. E. Sikonov 
published an article ‘On the Study of the Historical Peculiarities of 
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the Russian National Character’. This article read back into the whole 
past history of the Russian people the basic characteristics of Soviet people 
which have developed on the foundation of the socialist system. For 
example, in Soviet society, there is full unity of party, government and 
people, and the people actively participate in the administration of the 
state. Comrade Sikonov, however, asserts that the Russian working 
people have always shown a great capacity for political organization as a 
state: Sikonov views some widely differing historical events from this 
standpoint which, he says, ‘determines the basic historical meaning of the 
period of peasants’ insurrections and of the Petrine reforms’. But from the 
standpoint of Marxism it is quite impossible to find an identical historical 
meaning in the peasant insurrections, which were directed against serfdom 
and against a landlords’ and merchants’ state, and in the Petrine reforms, 
which were intended to strengthen that very state. Such an identification is 
only possible if one departs from the Marxist standpoint and subordinates 
historical facts to a preconceived scheme. 

In his general discussion of the methods used by the social sciences, 
Fedoseyev argues against the subjectivist interpretations of society current 
amongst ‘Western sociologists, and emphasizes the importance attributed by 
Lenin to the elaboration of the dialectical-materialist theory of knowledge. 
He states that materialism rejects the subjectivist, Kantian interpretation of 
the forms of perception as a means of arranging phenomena in a perceptible 
order (uporyadochenye), but regards these forms — the categories — as most 
important reflections of objective reality, of earlier human experience. 
I. G. Blyumin’s ‘Critique of Contemporary British Bourgeois Economy’ and 
V. S. Volodin’s ‘Critique of Keynes’ are criticized because they discuss 
Keynes’ economic theories and their political background, without dealing 
with the idealist philosophical foundations of Keynes’ thought. 

In his treatment of the regularities (zakonomernosti) of social phenomena, 
Fedoseyev argues against the assumption that historical development in the 
West was different from that in the East. He concedes differences such as 
the much longer duration of the feudal stage in the East, but regards the basic 
stages — tribal community, slave-holding, feudal, capitalist and socialist 
society — as characteristic of Eastern as well as of Western history. The 
regularity of social developments refutes the Western bourgeois view which 
regards modern emancipation movements as something imported from 
other countries or produced as a result of conspiracies. History teaches us, 
he maintains, that major social phenomena cannot be artificially produced, or 
artificially prevented, once they have been called into being by historical 
developments. ‘Social revolutions and national emancipation struggles are 
not imported from abroad: they are made inevitable by the economic and 
political development of society.’ 

Further, Fedoseyev attacks Toynbee’s cyclical theory of the development 
of civilizations and argues against the tendency to eliminate the concept 
of progress from historical development. He emphasizes the fact that 
Marxism does not in any way regard the stage of socialism as final, and 
recognizes the possibility of far-reaching material and cultural progress even 
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within this initial phase of communist society. With reference to the tem. 
porary victories of fascism, Fedoseyev admits the possibility of temporary 
setbacks. In the event, however, fascism was broken and led to a strength- 
ening of the socialist and democratic camp. “The old does not give way to the 
new peacefully, but resists and tries to stifle the progressive, growing forces, 
But the forward movement of society breaks its way through all obstacles,’ 
Fedoseyev further argues against the forecasts ‘of many idealist philosophers’ 
that progress is coming to an end because technical progress will lead to the 
end of mankind in atomic war. He then repeats Kommunist’s argument 
about the likely: outcome of an atomic war (see Soviet Studies, vol. VII, 
pp. 88-9). 

The last section of the article treats the problem of absolute and relative 
truth in its application to the social sciences. Both dogmatism and relativism 
are described as varieties of Revisionism. As an example of the former, 
Fedoseyev quotes the Trotskyites’ continued defence of the classical Marxist 
statements that socialism cannot triumph in a single country, though these 
statements had become obsolete by the development of monopoly capitalism. 
Examples of the latter are furnished by denials of the continued importance 
of the class-struggle, of proletarian dictatorship and of the concept of the 
impoverishment of the working-class (in absolute terms, as well as in re- 
lationship to the profits made by capitalists).* Turning to errors which he 
evidently regards as current among Soviet social scientists, Fedoseyev 
mentions the fact that ‘some philosophers’ have replaced the Marxist thesis 
that the whole history of class-antagonistic societies is a history of class- 
struggles, by an un-historic interpretation of history as a history of wars. 
‘It is well known that Marxism does not oppose wars between states to the 
class-struggle but explains them on the basis of the theory of the class- 
struggle.’ ‘Lenin and Stalin explained many times that wars are a continua- 
tion of the policies of definite classes.’ Another example of revisionism is 
found in the efforts of some economists to describe the Marxist-Leninist 
theory concerning the need for the production of means of production to 
grow more quickly than that of consumer goods as only temporarily valid. 
This theory, ‘like all the other basic tenets of Marxism, such as the concept 
of the class-struggle as the driving force of history, and the internal contradic- 
tions of capitalism, represent firmly established (nezyblemy) truth; to abandon 
these means to enter the road of revising Marxism’. Fedoseyev repeats 
Lenin’s assertion that the individual statements of Marxism should not be 
regarded as inflexible dogma but that the Marxist theory can only be further 
approached to objective truth by applying its own method. After an argu- 
ment against the American pragmatists, he emphasizes that, although abso- 
lute truth is never exhausted, relative truth should not be interpreted as a 
merely probable subjective conviction. In this connection he argues against 
Tadevosyan’s statement (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1948, no. 6, p. 68) 
that the judge’s decision, based upon his conviction, does not necessarily 
fully correspond to reality: such concepts of truth, Fedoseyev says, may 
easily lead to grave violations of socialist legality. Subjectivism and arbitrari- 
ness in passing judicial decisions may be promoted by theoretical statements 
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which deny the objective reliability of the truth as established in court (the 
example of distortion of Russian history for purposes of nationalist self- 
assertion quoted above then follows). 

‘From the standpoint of Marxism, the relationship between the social 
sciences and politics consists, not in a reflection of present political relation- 
ships into the past, but in a politically truthful approach to the facts, based 
upon an objective analysis of their importance, in taking an open stand on the 
positions of the working class, in the guidance of research by Marxism- 
Leninism and by the policies of the Communist Party. 

‘The connection of theory with practice is the foundation of fruitful 
scientific work, of the creative elaboration of new problems. Dogmatism has 
its chief roots in a divorce of theory from practice; only on the basis of 
generalizations from practice can theoretical statements be made more exact 
and developed. But in doing this, it is necessary to keep in mind Lenin’s 
advice that we must proceed from the individual phenomena to the general, 
i.e. use all the wealth of dialectics and all the power of our method and 
thereby raise the level of investigation. If we do not do this, research work is 
confined to empiricism.’ Empiricism, he continues, should not be regarded 
as restricted simply to the perception of individual phenomena; it appears 
when research work is predominantly descriptive. Avoidance of a theoretical 
analysis of the phenomena and of trying to discover their regularities (zakono- 
mernost?) leads to a deviation from Marxism in the positivist direction. 


R. S. 


’ In connection with the controversy on the rate of growth of consumer goods 
and producer goods. Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. VII, p. 65. 
* For a later different emphasis in a Kommunist editorial, see 1955, no. 14, p. 8. 





AN ANOMALY OF LEGALISM 


Under the title “The letter of the Law’, Pravda Ukrainy, August 26th, 1955, 
publishes observations by Councillor of Justice R. Paston, of Zhitomir; 
apparently a public attorney. Revolting examples of hooliganism which 
remained unpunished, or insufficiently punished, are cited in order to show 
that even the strict observance of legal rules which has recently been 
emphasized may not provide sufficient protection for citizens against criminal 
elements. A girl was knocked down and injured by an intoxicated boy with 
whom she refused to dance. The defendant, who already had a record of 
being drunk and disorderly, denied the incident, which occurred in a lonely 
Street after the dance, and even asserted that the girl might have hit herself 
in order to get him into trouble. Though there was no evidence whatever 
to support that suggestion, his counsel emphasized that it had not been dis- 
proved. The court, in fact, acquitted the defendant ‘through lack of sufficient 
evidence’; Paston claims that this was simply through fear that the Regional 
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Court would hear a cassation appeal, which might blacken the Judge’s 
record. 

A young woman doctor was the victim of a more tragic excess by a drunkard, 
her husband, Baranov. When she applied for a divorce after many efforts to 
return him to normal ways of life, he gravely wounded her with a knife and 
sulphuric acid in order to mutilate her, as he had threatened before. Her 
sight was saved, but she is still disfigured and deaf. Paston complains that 
in spite of the hooligan’s earlier threats, to which his wife had drawn the 
attention of the Police and of the Public Prosecutor, no preventive measures 
were taken. “This is a family business, she was told, in which we are not to 
interfere. People quarrel and are reconciled again.’ Even after having 
committed the crime, the husband received what Paston describes as ‘a 
quite insufficient penalty’ (the higher organs of the Procuracy, however, 
successfully appealed, and there will be a re-trial). In Paston’s opinion the 
fault lies with the fact that ‘for some unknown reason’ the law defines only 
| those acts as hooliganism which are committed in enterprises, offices and in 
_ public places (according to the 1935 law, hooliganism carries a maximum 
\ sentence of five years). Hence slight personal injuries, if committed within 
the home, are extremely leniently punished (if the People’s Courts take a 
more serious view, the higher Courts, Paston says, reduce the penalty 
according to the letter of the law). Moreover, even in the most serious cases, 
like the one quoted above, the penalty is disproportionately low. The heading 
of the article, and much of its content, imply a criticism of the attitude of 
the Courts which, in accordance with recent emphasis on strict legality acquit 
if there is even a shadow of doubt of the guilt of the accused and refuse to 
apply analogy in order to exceed the maximum sentences as established in 
existing legislation. In fact, Paston would have got a sufficient sentence against 
Baranov if the penalties for intentionally causing bodily injury, which are still 
those of the fairly lenient code of 1926, had been brought into line with those 
enacted more recently for various offences such as hooliganism. So far, his 
criticism merely emphasizes some anomalies of the present position which 
will presumably be corrected when the new codes are enacted. 

But the tragedy could have been prevented only if Police and Courts had 
had power to send Baranov to the labour camp merely for threatening to 
injure his wife. Paston demands a broader definition of hooliganism, so as to 
include acts and threats of violence committed in the home. He also demands 
increased penal sanction so as to ensure ‘the enforced re-education of hooli- 
gans’: he does not suggest how the difficulties of collecting and appreciating 
evidence could be solved. But his article illustrates the serious problems 
which are involved in a turn from the Soviet tradition of judicial discretion to 
strict observance of the letter of the law. 


R. S. 








PROGRAMME FOR RESEARCH 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION, 1955-56 


A short-term Research Programme on the History of the CPSU has been inaugurated 
by an inter-university committee of scholars, consisting of Merle Fainsod (Harvard 
University), Harold H. Fisher (The Hoover Institute and Library), Philip E. Mosely 
(New York City) and Geroid T. Robinson (Columbia University), with the financial 
support of the Ford Foundation. 

In order to promote the systematic and expeditious completion of studies relevant 
to the history of the CPSU, the Committee is now able to offer modest grants in aid of 
research, along the following lines: 

(1) a limited number of full-time fellowships, pre-doctoral and post-doctoral, on a 
one-year basis, particularly to facilitate the completion of pertinent research pro- 
jects which are already well under way. (As a rule, the Programme will not be able 
to support research projects in their beginning stage); 

(2) grants for a semester, relieving recipients completely of their academic duties for 
that period and enabling them to devote the period to the completion of research 
work that was previously well advanced; 

(3) assistance in securing access to otherwise inaccessible research materials; 

(4) a limited number of summer grants, for subsistence and travel, to facilitate access 
to sources and completion of manuscripts already in an advanced stage. 

Applications will be considered from academically trained persons and from other 
persons who, by their previous research, have demonstrated a high level of competence 
in this field of investigation. Each applicant should submit a detailed statement on 
(a) the purpose, scope and original contributions of his study, together with (b) a realis- 
tic estimate of the amount of work and support needed to complete it, and also (c) the 
names of persons best qualified to comment on his competence and on his project. 

Applicants need not be citizens of the United States, nor need the study be pursued 
in the United States. 

Requests for application forms and any other correspondence should be addressed to: 
Research Program on the History of the CPSU, 401 West 118th Street, New York 
27, New York. 

ALFreD G. MEYER 
October 1955 Director 
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